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The Image of God 


TRAN. “CARVER 


Harvard University 


ta A THOROUGH-GOING BELIEVER in a God-created world there can 


be no possible difference between the question: Is the universe kind? and the 

question: Is God good? This question, in either form, admits of but one answer. 
The universe is kind to those who adapt themselves to it; it is merciless to those who 
do not. God is good to those who adapt themselves to his universe; He is merciless 
to those who do not. 


This does not attribute to God the kind-of goodness that treats all alike, the adapted 


and the unadapted, or, which means the same thing, the obedient and the disobedient. 


This seems to be a selective universe, which means a discriminating God, though his 
distinctions are not our distinctions, nor his favorites our favorites. There are some 
kinds of conduct that succeed better than others. The universe is as exacting in 
matters of conduct as in matters of physical fitness. 


“There may be no gods,” wrote Lafcadio Hearn, “but the forces that shape and 


dissolve all forms of being would seem to be more exacting than gods.” 


Different creatures develop various specialties to help them to adapt themselves. 
The trunk of the elephant, the thick skin of the rhinoceros, the neck of the giraffe, 
are samples. Our specialty seems to be our intelligence. This, and this alone, gives 


us an advantage over other creatures. Those that possess this gift and use it to advan- 


tage learn how to adapt themselves, which means that they learn how to obey God. 
That is a matter of discovery and requires the exercise of intelligence as truly as any 
scientific principle. 

The process of creation is still going on. This is an unfinished world and we are 
an unfinished race. The selective forces are selecting us on the basis of the intelligence 
with which we adapt ourselves. Intelligence is being created in us by the slow process 
of trial and error, of variation and selection. An intelligent creator is thus in the 


_ process of creating an intelligent creature. Intelligence is creating intelligence. 


“In the image of God created he him.” 
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“How They Hurt!” 


HERE WAS A MAN with the heart of a child, 

the mind of a scientist, and the soul of a saint. 
His name was John A. Brashear. We knew him 
well. He lived in Pittsburgh, and he was renowned 
for his love of the stars and as a manufacturer of 
astronomical instruments. Full of years, he died 
April 8, 1920. His autobiography has just come 
from the press of Houghton Mifflin Company. We 
learn for the first time a story which contains its 
own lesson. Rearéed in a godly home, and having 
besides a gift of the Spirit which grew with his 
years, the boy had a natural inclination for the 
church. He was a Methodist. His mother had fond 
hopes he would become a preacher. He did teach 
in Sunday school, and pursued the study of the pre- 
scribed conference course, including Butler’s 
“Analogy” and Wesley’s “Sermons.” “But I liked 
Whateley’s ‘Logic’ better than the other books,” he 
says, “because it taught me the value of inductive 
reasoning, and this touched my love of the study 
of natural philosophy.” In due course, upon ex- 
amination, he was given a license as a local 
preacher, and for several years devoted his spare 
time to mission work. Some of his friends wanted 
him to quit his trade as mechanic; but some others, 
ministers, said his tastes were all in the direction 
of science. “I remained undecided, all the time 
considering my mother’s hopes.” 

His decision came. “The making of it was one 
of the most painful incidents of my life,” he de- 
clares. Having been invited to preach a sermon 
in a certain Pittsburgh church, he chose for a text 
the first four verses of Genesis i. He gave his 
talk on Creation, from the scientific side, and ac- 
cording to Dana’s “Cosmogony of the Bible,” quite 


in agreement with the story as recorded in his text. - 


After the service, the people spoke kindly, but the 
minister not so. “His cruel words still ring in 
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judiciously given by the writer. 


my ears,” says Brashear sixty years later. “I do 
not think,” said the minister, “a knowledge of crea- 
tion is necessary to the believer or the seeker for 
truth; for the Bible teaches us, if we believe, we 
shall be saved, and if we believe not, we shall be 
damned; and that is the sum and substance of the 
whole matter.” With a forgiving heart, Brashear 
remarks, “I cannot believe that his words were 
meant unkindly—but, oh, how they hurt!” He 
went home heart-broken. His wife offered all pos- 
sible consolation. - “But I never got over ‘the most 
unkindest cut of all’; and I never entered the 
ministry.” 

O, sometimes blind and stupid Church of God! . 
How often will you commit this sin against prophet — 
and evangel, against saint and seer! May the Lord 
have mercy on your soul and make light shine in 
your heart! 


Wanted: Calvinistic Theologians 


OHN CALVIN has been rediscovered. It is most 

interesting. After he finished his “Institutes” at 
the age of twenty-seven, he tried them out on his 
generation. A writer in the Christian Century 
tells us that “his system of theology was the freshest 
thing there was in the thought of the time.” He was 
a radical of radicals, as we ought to know. “He 
committed revolution in his intellectual world,” 
and his doctrines attacked and destroyed the ac- 
cepted theology and philosophy of his age. Most 
people have thought him a stoop-shouldered old 
pedant. 

Having worked out his theology,—theology is 
always a raison d’étre and a modus vivendi when it 
is worth printing,—Calvin became the glorified 
Charles H. Parkhurst of his time. He was called to 


-Geneva to clean up the city. Such work is done best 


by theologians, because they have all the plans and ~ 
specifications, you see, for a city of God. In pass- 
ing, it was George A. Gordon, theologian, who a 
fortnight ago shook his city by preaching against its 
besetting crimes. Calvin knew what he wanted, and 
went ahead. But he went too fast for the city 
fathers and most of the dull-heads there. They ban- 
ished him from his job. Then they sent for him. He 
came back, things had become so bad again. 

It was when he was going strong in Geneva that 
John Knox heard of the young fellow, and came all 
the way from Scotland, which was a hard trip in 
those days. John took home equal parts of theology 
and eivic reform, which was a good proportion. The 
Century writer tells us Knox reported to the home- 
folk that Geneva was the fairest expression of the 
kingdom of heaven which had been seen upon the 
earth since the days of the apostles. That was how 
Scotland became Calvinistic. 

The question is asked, Who is a Calvinist? If the 
answer is, a theologian who uses Calvin for a yard- 
stick of orthodoxy, it is dead wrong. It is true he 
burned Servetus for “heresy”; at least he “con- 
sented,” and even when we take account fully of the ~ 
standards of the time it is still an awful and lasting 
blot on his life. But the balance of his influence is 
Calvin is a com- 
munity builder. He marshals the moral forces. of — 
his age “in purifying and giving the cleanest pros- 
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_ makes a religion of such social ideals and activities.” 
‘The most important fact is, he goes to redeem the 
city asa theologian. That is his professional equip- 
ment. The doctor of theology is the physician of 
society! He is the expert. He makes the commu- 
nity “the fairest expression of heavenliness and 
wholesome human life of which the best and holiest 
men of the ages have vouchsafed the vision.” 
Verily, how our age needs Calvinistic theologians! 


Once Called Heathen 


NCE CHRISTIANS CALLED THEM heathen. 

They still talk of foreign missions. In an- 
other generation that patronizing term will pass 
away, and in fact we shall hear no more of mis- 
sions. “Missions,” says Clayton C. Morrison, in 
the Christian Century, “is still conceived as some- 
thing done by westerners for other people, rather 
than as something done with other people. It is 
the absence of the fundamental equality implied in 
_ this phrase, an absence that expresses itself in 
_many ways, that is at the bottom of the severest 
lacks of such a convention as was held at Washing- 
ton.” 

He means the recent great gathering of six thou- 
sand souls, many of them people from the fields 
and officials in denominational boards. Bishop 
Brent himself said in the convention that the great 
tasks are no longer foreign tasks; they are all 
world tasks, and all the world must solve them and 
be saved together. That includes ourselves. 

_ We Unitarians have never assumed the holier, 
superior, more civilized attitude of the Nordic. 
Our way has been set down in a contrast of words. 
Ours, we have always said, is not to convert but to 
confer. That implies equality. It makes for self- 
respect all around. It is true we have lacked 
something of vitality and virility, of vision and an 
organized consecration for service in the world. 
And we shall never be the church we ought to be 
until we are led again of the spirit of God, the 
spirit of universality, out into the boundless areas 
of all of God’s children. Our mission, above all 
other expressions of Christianity, is a world mis- 
sion. Yet we must still suffer an inhibition be- 
cause of the narrow attitude and the deadening in- 
fluence of selfish sectarianism. It is'a great sin the 
orthodoxy of Christendom has committed all these 
generations. It has had overwhelming numbers. 
And the exercise of its ideas has been as un- 
faithful to Christ in the mission fields, for all the 
good it has done, as it has been creative of an awful 
fundamentalism at home. Against such odds we 
have not been able to prevail. But now the 
churches may be in the way of saving themselves. 

One step farther than Dr. Morrison goes we 
would go, and indeed all must go. As there is no 
foreign mission, so there can be at last no Chris- 
tian mission, as such. The tasks of the world are 
not Christian as distinguished from Moslem tasks, 

for example; the tasks are universal and human, 
they are educational and social, political and per- 
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sonal; they have to do with war and race, industry 
and health, character and leadership. All reli- 
gions are united in desiring these things. And 
each world-religion may best serve its own devotees 
without interference. 

As the Century says, “The tasks can be dealt 
with successfully only as they are dealt with every- 
where at once.” Sectional and geographical divi- 
sions have gone. We agree. We still keep the 
vision glorious, and our hearts rejoice when inti- 
mations such as this come from our kindred. - They 
are struggling through their difficulties, and we 
welcome them with a vow and with willing hands. 


. We say, put your tasks in terms of humanity; pay 


full respect to every people’s faith; work for the 
things that are feasible; and your Lord and Master 
will approve you as he has never approved your 
divisions among yourselves and your condescen- 
sions toward those who worship a God strange to 
your eyes but as dear to the believers as your God 
is to you. 
Notes 


Dr. Crothers went over to the Methodists and 
wrote for their papers an article about the new 
morality. We think he gives his own best savor 
in these words: “A new morality? Yes. But its 
newness must consist in new knowledge of the 
world and its actual Jaws, of human society and 
its increasing complexities, of human nature and 
its divine possibilities.” It must be a new morality, 
he explains, like that in the words of Jesus,—it 
must “exceed the righteousness of scribes and 
Pharisees.” “It is pure folly for any one to think 
that the morality that will grip the amazing reali- 
ties of our modern world .. . can be discovered 
by any little group of persons with the gift of 
literary expression. They neither make moral 
standards nor have power to change them... . 
They cannot furnish us with the fruits of moral 
discipline without the discipline.” 


BiG Lindeman is under no illusions. He says 
in the Survey: “Preaching is not only inadequate 
but as currently practiced it is a pernicious in- 
hibition to more valid methods of changing con- 
duct. Religious truth cannot be expounded; it 
must be discovered. The preacher seeks for the 
truth in history, but religious truth must forever 
be a projection into the future. The preacher 
creates through strange terminology and sensual 
intonations an atmosphere of abnormality which 
separates him from his congregation; the atmos- 
phere of unreality produced in the Church cannot 
be reproduced in field, farm, and home on the mor- 
row. The preacher carries on a one-sided encoun- 
ter; he talks at his congregation and even if he 
does portray valid religious experiences, members 
of the audience have no opportunity of matching 
these with their.own. One of the reasons for the 
existence of so many preachers is the fact that in- 
dividuals have shifted the responsibility of spiri- 
tual discovery from themselves to clerical em- 
ployes. This simplifies the problem—in fact, it 
simplifies it into extinction.” 


Feeling is Intense, Both Sides of Rhine 


Situation as it involves Germany, France, and our taxes 


Soria, February 5. 


HERE HAS BEEN a perceptible thick- 

ening of the atmosphere over the 
Rhine for the past fortnight. The ten- 
sity began on the tenth of January, the 
date fixed for the evacuation of Cologne 
and the bridgeheads over the Rhine by 
the allies under the Dawes agreement. 
The allies failed to evacuate Cologne and 
the Rhineland. In a long statement in 
explanation of their decision not to evacu- 
ate, the allies explained that Germany 
had not carried out her obligations under 
the treaty of Versailles sufficiently to 
justify the evacuation. The outstanding 
point on which they accused Germany of 
failing to carry out her obligations, was 
the important detail of disarmament. 
Then the exchange of accusations and ex- 
pressions of resentment began. It con- 
tinued on a rising scale into February. 


WHILE THE ALLIES, with a Conser- 
yative government in Great Britain fresh 
in the shoes of the MacDonald Labor 
Party Cabinet at Westminster, were mak- 
ing up their minds on the item of evacua- 
tion, Germany was dealing with a decisive 
internal electoral problem. The struggle 
at the urns resulted in a numerical vic- 
tory for the Republicans. But it also put 
in power a Monarchical cabinet headed 
by Dr. Luther as chancellor. The emer- 
gence of a monarchical cabinet after an 
undoubted Republican victory, so far as 
numbers went, was due to the fact that 
the Nationalist party summoned a greater 
amount of political efficiency to the prob- 
lem of the state than the other parties— 
the bloe of the ‘“Left’—could summon. 
Weary of the failures of the “Left,” 
particularly in its dealings with the ‘in- 
ternational problem, Germany handed its 
destinies, for the time being at least, to 
the tradition of Monarchistie efficiency. 
Luther, on assuming office, found outstand- 
ing problems of the immediate future 
demanding his attention. 

First of these problems, of course, was 
the working out of the Dawes plan. An- 
other important problem was the continua- 
tion of the tariff negotiations with France. 
In this detail Germany took an offensive 
position that seemed to justify the view 
taken frequently in the British press since 
the adoption of the Dawes plan and its 
acceptance by Germany, that “Germany 
is once more a great power.” The policy 
of the German negotiators, who had been 
at work with their French colleagues for 
more than two months, had succeeded in 
placing the recovered provinces of France, 
Alsace and Lorraine, in an embarrassing 


position. Alsace needs entry through the 
German tariff lines for her textiles. Lor- 
raine needs it for her iron and steel. She 


further is largely dependent upon the 
coke from the Ruhr. But the Westphalian 
iron and coal barons expressly disclaimed 
all interest in the French effort to obtain 
concessions, as a counter-action to the 
allies’ failure to evacuate Cologne on Jan- 
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uary 10. So Alsace and Lorraine are re- 
duced to the prospect of a greatly modified 
scale of production or the overstocking of 
France with their products. 

The case of Lorraine is particularly an- 
noying from the French point of view. 
As the great war was drawing to a close 
it was assumed in allied quarters that 
Germany of necessity would be the great- 
est importer of ores from Lorraine. That 
preconceived notion has been quickly dis- 
pelled. Germany has gone to Sweden, to 
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HANS, GERMANY’S NEW LUTHER 


Chosen Chancellor to steady his coun- 
try’s most difficult financial situation, . 
for which he is fitted by long experience 
and by learning the precepts of thrift 
which made the other Luther, Martin, a 
great and homely reputation throughout 
the nation. Some of the latter’s sayings 
are, “Who is diligent in little will be 
diligent in much ;” ‘‘Who wastes an hour 
will waste a day ;” ‘“‘Who esteems not a 
penny will never have a gulden” 


Spain, and to Newfoundland for her ores. 
She is becoming a dwindling purchaser 
of ores from Lorraine. Furthermore, Lor- 
raine is finding increasing difficulties in 
supplying herself with coke from the Ruhr, 
with the Ruhr once more in German 
hands. In her dealings with France on 
the Alsace-Lorraine issue, Germany may 
well be said to have resorted to fighting 
instead of yielding methods. 

On the other hand, Premier Herriot, 
in his dealings with Germany, is finding 
warm support from the British govern- 
ment. Baldwin is a backer of Herriot, 
after the MacDonald régime of concilia- 
tion to Germany. The question naturally 
occurs: What would Great Britain’s at- 
titude have been toward the present in- 
ternational problems if Baldwin and his 
Conservative majority had not displaced 
MacDonald and his Labor Party? 


Indications of the extent to which the 
German policy of “fight” has developed 
so far, it is difficult to specify. The con- 
tinuation of the application of the Dawes 
plan in Germany is contingent upon the 
extent of the “reich’s” resort to aggressive 
methods. When the allies asserted in 
the explanation of their failure to evacu- 
ate the bridgeheads of the Rhine that 
Germany had not disarmed to the required 
degree, Germany’s retort could be ex- 
pressed in these words, “Tf you refuse 
fo evacuate the line of the Rhine on the 
ground that we are not fully disarmed, 
you could, on precisely the same conten- 
tion, maintain your occupation of German 
soil for centuries, instead of only for the 
fifteen years specified in the treaty of 
Versailles.” 

As the payment of the debts of France 
to the United States through a period 
of ninety years,” including a moratorium 
of ten years, is expressly contingent upon 
the payment by Germany of her repara-. 
tional debts to France, the question of 
Germany’s willingness and her ability to 
pay are of personal interest to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. For it is the American 
taxpayer who is paying the interest on 
the French debt under existing conditions. 
Are present events tending to assure the 
payment of reparations by Germany? 

It appears fairly certain that the pres- 
ent government of Germany, considering 
the advantages offered to the “reich” under 
the Dawes plan, is not envisaging any 
plan to evade the payment of her debts 
under the treaty of Versailles. What 
would develop in German official con- 
duct under a policy of irritation from 
Paris and London, even if based upon 
legal grounds in the capitals of the allies, 
is another question. Likewise, it is 
fairly evident that Germany as a goy- 
ernment is not engaged in a deliberate 
policy to increase armaments under a 
veil of deception. Germany is not arm- 
ing. But individual Germans are arming. 
In German public sentiment is plainly dis- 
cernible the suspicion that the line of the 
Rhine is indefinitely held by the allies in 
order to maintain a political, military, and 
economic advantage over defeated Ger- 
many. 


IT IS THE FUTURE developments of 
this arming of individual Germans that 
offers the problem of the future. The 
present psychology on both sides of the 
Rhine is not reassuring. The racial and 
political atmosphere that is being en- 
gendered since the beginning of the year 
is not the sort of atmosphere in which 
great international issues are successfully 
settled. More than at any time since the 
Dawes plan was approved by the allies 
and accepted by the Germans, the French 
promise to pay $4,000,000,000 to America, 
even in ninety years, is contingent upon 
an uncertainty, the course of which may 
be profoundly influenced by accidental 
developments. 
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et, Temperament Destiny? 


; , . Strains that are bad, strains that are good; what of it? 


4 he TRACE THE WORD “TEMPER” 
back to its original, main meaning is 
to see that the root idea is that of mixing, 
or mingling, in a certain proportion. ‘The 
word “temper,” both as a_ substantive, 
and as a verb, has come to have many 
uses, covering a wide difference, but all 
of these uses, for their basis and begin- 
ning, have this idea of a proportionate 
mixing. If we will bear this idea in 
mind as we proceed with our discussion, 
our doing so will help to clearness in 
reference to the meaning and philosophy 
of “temperament.” 

Now, temperament is native; one is 
born, with it. Character is quite largely 
the result of experience; but temperament 
comes with us in our entrance upon life 
in the world. Nature, in constituting each 
human life, sets a unique relative pro- 
portion in reference to human attributes 
or qualities or tendencies, and this unique 
relative proportion is temperament. 

It was the idea of temperament that 
Shakespeare had in mind as he wrote the 


famous lines: 
“and the elements 


So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man!’” 


In former times, the thought was that 
nature used, in constituting or fixing per- 
sonality, the four humors, so called: 
blood, choler, phlegm, and melancholy. 
That was the idea, and the proportion in 
the use of these was temper. In our time 
the world has moved, notwithstanding the 
physiological psychologists, to the concep- 
tion of psychical potency as the substance 
out of which nature constitutes, or as- 
sembles, the individual ego ; and the propor- 
tion of this constituting is temperament. 

The new psychology in its dealing with 
the subject of temperament, presents for 
our consideration two pairs of contrasting 
types; one pair, the introvert and the 
extrovert; and the other pair, the miabie 
minded and the unstable minded. 

The extrovert is the person the main 
center of whose interest is out there in 
the external world. Affairs are more 
largely his concern, the concrete things 
receiving in the main his interest and re- 
sponses. It is more his habit to deal 
with actual happenings, to bring to pass 
changes in the world of objective reality. 

But the introvert is the person whose 
tendency it is to have the main center of 
his interest in the world of ideas. Con- 
erete things do not so much receive a re- 
sponse as do the ideas of concrete things. 
His interest is for ideas, ideas that keep 
proceeding in trains of memory; ideas 
that are logically built into fine struc- 
tures of theories and philosophies; ideas 
that are the structural substance for pur- 
pe: and plans in reference to what is 

a trace retreats as much as he 
the world of objective reality; 
3 dealing, his responses, in the 
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world of ideas and thoughts, which, as a 
rule, he brings quite largely from the 
field of his subjective experience. 

On the one hand, the extrovert; on 
the other hand, the introvert; and between 
them the temperament that in this re 
spect is justly or equally balanced, and 
from that in each direction, temperaments 
of all degrees of introversion and extro- 
version—is what you have in human life. 

Quite soon, I think, in the life of a 
child, does it appear what the tempera- 
ment is in reference to this particular 
respect. 

The extrovert and introvert are the 
first pair of contrasting types that the 
hew psychology presents to us for consid- 
eration; and the other pair is equally 
differentiated—the stable minded and the 
unstable minded. The stable minded per- 
son is he who is not sensitive to experi- 
ence; that is ‘to Say, experience does not 
bring him doubts as to the wisdom of 
the course in which he is proceeding. As 
he gets into a certain way, the proba- 
bility is that he will stay in that way 
until the very end. Hardly ever does he 
change his mind; and hardly does he 
have even a question as to the wisdom of 
changing his mind. 

This type, so 
proportionately more from the ranks of 
the theologians and the politicians than 
from any other walks of life. If I were 
writing a book, I think I should return 
the compliment by including the scientists, 
or at least, many of them, in the preferred 
list. 

The unstable minded type is the person 
who is very sensitive to experience, so 
that he is a prey to doubts, and uncer- 
tainty, at almost every turn in his going. 
Sensitive is he to the changing course 
of time and events; and so much is he 
under the influence of reality, reality old 
and new, that almost his every day calls 
for a fresh orientation to life and the 
world. 

A classical example of this contrast of 
temperament is that of Coleridge and Na- 
poleon. The poet was unstable in his 
mind and intentions; and so, in his liter- 
ary remains, we find numbers of things 
that were begun but were never completed. 
Napoleon was stable in his temperament 
and purpose; leaving the record of a ca- 
reer which, in spite of his overthrow and 
defeat, must, in some features, as we read, 
seem like the movement of some irre- 
sistible force. 

But, leaving different mental tempera- 
ments, we know of a number of almost 
endless contrasting pairs of temperaments 
involving total personality. There is, for 
example, the phlegmatic temperament, and 
the mercurial; there is the communica- 
tive temperament, and the reticent; there 
is the social temperament, and the un- 
social; there is the selfish temperament, 
and the unselfish; there is the prodigal 


the books say, are drawn .- 


temperament, and the miserly; there is 
the happy temperament, and the miser- 
able; there is the artistic temperament, 
and the practical; there is the reliant 
temperament, and the timid; and this is 
only a few of these contrasting types. 

One of the great and constant problems 
of human life is to change human tempera- 
ment; for not always does the relative 
proportion of human qualities that nature 
seems to establish, satisfy. Not always 
does it satisfy the individual having the 
temperament. He is not satisfied, as in- 
deed, perhaps, he ought not to be, with 
his endowment; and so, his desire is to 
change it. Socially temperament is not 
always acceptable. Parents object at 
times. Teachers object to it in instances; 
and Civil society often takes up arms 
against it. 

How can the change be made? 

Before attempting to answer the ques- 
tion, or to suggest any answer to it, we 
must note that there is a considerable 
number of people who think that a change 
cannot be made. Temperament, they say, 
is destiny,—the oak is in the acorn, and 
out of the acorn must come just that 
particular oak, if there is to be the oak 
at all. 

There are three typical kinds of denial 
of the possibility of changing tempera- 
ment; and one of these denials comes from 
a certain school of genetics. According 
to this school, which, just now, happens 
to be quite prominent and emphatic in 
its preachment,—according to this school, 
environment has nothing to do with the 
shaping of a human life; and, as for the 
will, the will of the subject, it is as im- 
potent as the zephyr before the granite 
hills. You must work preventively, ac- 
cording to eugenic process, but after there 
is life, there is no hope. 

The theory is that there are certain 
strains,—how they arise, where they come 
from, we are not told ;—but there are cer- 
tain strains, certain human strains that 
are bad; and certain human strains that 
are good; and the bad human strains 
must produce only bad, unfortunate minds 
and temperaments; and the good human 
strains must produce only good ones. 

Another type of denial of the doc- 
trine of the mutability of human tempera- 
ment, comes in the way of an excuse. Peo- 
ple plead the determinism of temperament, 
as an excuse for their own reprehen- 
sible behavior. You know the person who 
goes through life complaining and lament- 
ing, and when questioned as to the pro- 
priety of his Jeremiads, says, “Well, I 
can’t help it,—it is my nature to be sad.” 
And you know the person, too, who goes 
in such a way that always in his wake 
he leaves injured sensibilities; and who, 
should one reprove him, as he ought to 
be reproved, for such barbarous rude- 
ness, says, “I can’t help doing so, it 
is my temperament to be frank.” 
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And in instances of flagrant immorality, 
the offender will sometimes seem to think 
that his temperament is the excuse for the 
iniquity of his sin. 

And, Oh, Artistic Temperament, what ab- 
surdities and what wrongs are committed 
in thy name! 

Another denial is one that comes also 
in the way of an excuse, an excuse given 
by citizens who are perfectly complacent 
with the status quo, as to the way in which 
society deals with its recalcitrant, or 
eriminal members. The new and _ better 
doctrine—may it spread, and be accepted— 
is that the main idea in the treatment of 
criminals should be redemptive, not puni- 
tive. “Why, the man is a crook,” they 
say; “a crook, and they ought to kill 
him.” Or, “They ought to shut him up, 
and keep him shut up. For by nature 
he has been destined to no good behavior.” 
Or, “The man has worn stripes,” they 
say, “and so it is foolish to give him an- 
other chance; because it is the very na- 
ture of him to go in devious ways.” And 
‘so the determinism of temperament is 
brought forward in an effort to justify 
society for doing so little to change the 
temperament that appears to lack just 
that balance of qualities and tendencies 
required for good citizenship. 

But, I think, my friends, notwithstand- 
ing these various forms of denials, it is 
possible markedly to change temperament. 

I think there are three ways, each of 
which is often quite efficacious to this end. 
Experience would indicate, I believe, the 
truth of this belief. One of these ways is 
physiological; apparently the tempera- 
ment may be changed by a correction of 
the physical organism. My own meta- 
physics is such that I would prefer to 
say that the change is not of tempera- 
ment, but of the medium through which 
the temperament expresses itself. My 
own theory is that in removing the ab- 
normality, the physical abnormality, you 
do but remove the obstruction which keeps 
the temperament from uttering itself, as 
it was and is. 

That is my theory; but theories do not 
mean so much to me in this particular. 
The fact is, that, even by surgery, by 
medicine, by better sanitation, by better 
food, by exercise, or by some other means, 
what appear to be bad temperamental 
characteristics are changed. Another way 
is that of changing temperament by chang- 
ing the environment. 

I believe that the social environment 
can change temperament. I believe that 
the occupational environment can change 
temperament; and that it often does. I 
believe that the educational environment 
can change temperament; and that it 
often does. 

And another way by which temperament 
is changed, or may be changed, is by the 
employment of subjective and psychical 
cause. One of these potencies is faith. 
The person believes that he is changed, 
and lo! he is different. It is wholly true 
that there are men who are changed just 
by thinking. 

Our friends, the Christian Scientists, 
have this principle as the basis of their 
system; and the principle is, I think, both 
valid and valuable; and it is quite similar 
to what occurs in evangelical conversion. 
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The person believes that he is a new 
creature; and mirabile dictu!—he is! 

And another of these subjective causes 
is the will. The will is mighty to save. 
The will is powerful as it is brought 
against temperamental imperfections to 
change or to eliminate them. 

When I learn a thing by rational ex- 
perience, I feel that I know it; and the 
denials from philosophy or science, I just 
brush aside. Does the artist know, when 
he signs the canvas, that he painted the 
picture, not another—God—or man? Hay- 
ing done the thing, he knows that he did 
it. Even so, having wrought an effect 
in this volitional way, I know that I, 
the will of me, did it. I know that it is 
yours to be‘an artificer in the high realm 
of spiritual values; I know that you are 
the captain of your soul. 

There is a story in reference to Leo- 
nardo da Vinci’s painting, The Last Sup- 


per, which, though apocryphal, is yet 
true. It is said that Leonardo da Vinci 
worked off and on on that master- 
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piece during all the seventeen or more 
years of his residence in Milan. He 
found a model for his Christ, a beautiful 
youth; of a countenance, high, noble. 
Years after that, seeking a model for his 
Judas, he met on the street a man who — 
had the meanest of faces. Conducted to 
the church where the picture was, the 
man said: “I was the model for your 
Christ.” And the good fact is that the 
story might be the other way, and still 
be true. For, thanks be to God, who has 
made us, and endowed us, powerfully free, 
it is possible for the bad nature, the bad 
temperament, to change itself, or be 
changed, into nobility sublime. 

It is possible, as Jesus said, for a man 
to be born again; and whoever doubts the 
reality of the new birth in a life, per- 
haps many new births, simply does not - 
know the mystery and miracles of the 
spiritual universe. 

Is temperament destiny? No. 

For destiny hath a synonym, and that 
synonym is: choice. 


Charles Dickens in Boston and St. Louis 


The notable celebration ‘of the birth- 
day of Charles Dickens, on February 7 
at Unity House, Boston, Mass., under the 
auspices of the Boston branch of the 
Dickens Fellowship, when the banquet of 
1842 in his honor was reproduced, with 
“Josiah Quincy, Jr.,” presiding, and many 
old-time guests, including Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Washington Allston, and Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr., makes it appropriate 
to recall Dickens’s interest in Transcenden- 
talism and Unitarians. 

In his ‘“‘American Notes” I find the fol- 
lowing passages. 

Speaking of New England, Dickens 
writes: “In the kind of provincial 
life which prevails in cities such as this 
(Boston) the pulpit has great influence. 
The peculiar province of the pulpit -in 
New England (always excepting the Uni- 
tarian ministry) would appear to be the 
denouncement of all innocent and rational 
amusements. The church, the chapel and 
the lecture room are the only means of 
excitement excepted; and to the church, 
the chapel and the lecture room jthe 
ladies resort in crowds.” - 

Speaking of the Transcendentalists he 
writes as follows: “On inquiring’ what 
this appellation might be supposed to 
signify, I was given to understand that 
whatever was unintelligible would be cer- 
tainly transcendental. Not deriving much 
comfort from this elucidation, I pursued 
the inquiry still further, and found that 
the Transcendentalists are followers of my 
friend Mr. Carlyle, or I should rather 
say, of a follower of his, Mr. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. This gentleman has written a 
volume of Hssays, in which, among much 
that is dreamy and fanciful (if he will 
pardon me for saying so), there is much 
more that is true and manly, honest and 
bold. Transcendentalism has its occa- 
sional vagaries (what school has not?), 
but it has good, healthful qualities in 
spite of them; not least among the num- 
ber a hearty disgust of Cant, and an 
aptitude to detect her in all the million 
varieties of her everlasting wardrobe. 


And therefore, if I were a Bostonian, 
I think I would be a Transcendentalist.” 

Dickens arrived in Boston late Satur- 
day evening and refers to his first Sun- 
day as follows: 

“Not being able, in the absence of any 
change of clothes, to go to church that 
day, I was reluctantly obliged to forego 
the delight of hearing Dr. Channing, who 
happened to preach that morning for the 
first time in a-very long interval. I men- 
tion the name of this distinguished and 
accomplished man (with whom I soon 
afterwards had the pleasure of becoming 
personally acquainted), that I may have 
the gratification of recording my humble 
tribute of admiration and respect for his 
high abilities and character; and for the 
bold philanthropy with which he has ever 
opposed himself to that most hideous blot 
and foul disgrace—Slavery.” 

In this connection it is interesting to 
quote what Dr. Channing said, referring 
to the enthusiastic reception which Dickens 
had received everywhere, East or West, 
in the United States. In a letter to 
Dickens he wrote, “It is no nonsense, and 
no common feeling. It is all heart. There 
never was and never will be such a 
triumph.” 

Later in the Spring, Dickens visited St. 
Louis. After a long, tedious trip down 
the Ohio and up the Mississippi (five 
whole days from Cincinnati) he was wel- 
comed to St. Louis by a committee of lead- 
ing citizens, among whom Rey. William G, 
Eliot was one. He was royally enter- 
tained and among other trips was taken 
thirty miles over muddy roads to see a 
prairie. There were fourteen in the party 
and they had a jolly time picnicking in 
the open and spending one night at Leb- — 
anon, Where there was a comfortable Inn. 
The following paragraphs are from 
“American Notes” anc Forster’s “Life of 
Dickens.” 

“The Unitarian church is represented, 
in this remote place, St. Louis, as in most 
other parts of America, by a gentleman of 


great worth and excellence. The poor j 


have good reason to remember and bless 
it; for it befriends them, and aids the 
cause of rational education, without any 
sectarian or selfish views. It is liberal 
in all its actions; of kind construction; 
and of wide benevolence.” 

“But about the prairie. Tuesday the 
12th was the day fixed; and we were to 
start at five in the morning—sharp. I 
turned out at four; shaved and dressed; 
got some bread and milk; and, throwing 
up the window, looked down into the 
street. Deuce a coach was there, nor did 
anybody seem to be stirring in the house. 
I waited until half-past five; but no prep- 
arations being visible even then, I left 
Mr. Q. to look out, and lay down upon 
the bed again. There I slept until nearly 
seven, when I was called... . Exclusive 


ed 
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of Mr. Q. and myself, there were twelve 
of my committee in the party: all lawyers 
except one. He was an intelligent, mild, 
well-informed gentleman of my own age, 
—the Unitarian minister of the place. 
With him, and two other companions, I 
got into the first coach. 

“We halted at so good an inn at Leb- 
anon that we resolved to return there at 
night, if possible. One would scarcely 
find a better village alehouse of a homely 
kind in England. ...In an hour or so 
we packed up, and drove back to the inn 
at Lebanon. While supper was preparing, 
I took a pleasant walk with my Unitarian 
friend; and when it was over (we drank 
nothing with it but tea and coffee) we 
went to bed. The clergyman and I had an 
exquisitely clean little chamber of our 
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own; and the rest of the party were 
quartered overhead. ... 

“We got back to St. Louis soon after 
twelve at noon; and I rested during the 
remainder of the day. The soiree came 
off*at night, in a very good ball-room at 
our inn,—the Planter’s House. The whole 
of the guests were introduced to us, 
singly. We were glad enough, you may 
believe, to come away at midnight; and 
were very tired. Yesterday, I wore a 
blouse. To-day, a fur coat. Trying 
changes !” 

May I be pardoned for adding that my 
mother used to say, with a merry twinkle 
in her eyes, “and who do you suppose 
opened the ball with Mr. Dickens? Yes, 
it was Mrs. Eliot.” 3 

CHRISTOPHER R. E tor. 


Who Was George MacDonald? | 


For one thing, 


HE CELEBRATION of George Mac- 

Donald’s one-hundredth anniversary 
recalls the memory of a man who, in 
his time, did great service to the cause of 
liberal religion; and, indeed, of universal 
religion. 

To the present generation, he is known 
chiefly by his delightful fairy tales: “At the 
Back of the North Wind”; “The Princess 
and the Goblin’; “The Princess and 
Curdie” ; “Phantastes”; etc. But he wrote 
also a long series of religious novels, 
which had an immense. circulation, and 
exerted a profound influence for good. 

Born when the Calvinistic theology hung 
like a nightmare over Scotland, and over 
a large part of England and the United 
States as well, he did much to break its 
paralyzing grip upon human souls, and 
to replace it with a nobler conception of 
God and humanity. The agony caused by 
the Calvinistic doctrines to loving and 
gentle spirits is well set forth in Robert 
Falconer, considered by many to be the 
author’s greatest book. 

Beginning as a poor tutor, he was or- 
dained to the Congregational ministry, but 
soon lost his pulpit for heresy. One of 
the ideas that scandalized influential mem- 
bers of his congregation was his belief 
that animals have souls! He always con- 
tinued to preach as he had opportunity ; 
but he soon entered upon the wider min- 
istry of the pen, and through his writings 
became a spiritual father to multitudes. 
In the United States alone, his works sold 
by hundreds of thousands, and brought 
help and comfort to a host of readers. In 
his forty-two years of literary activity, 
he sent out fifty-five books—novels, fairy- 
tales, poems, essays, and sermons. Of 
very unequal merit, they are all pervaded 

by the same beautiful spirit. ; 

_ George MacDonald was really a great 
religious teacher. He believed with all 
his heart in the love and goodness of 
God, and in the duty of men to live as 
brothers, after the pattern set by the 


the great soul and writer was almost a Unitarian 
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great Elder Brother. He accepted all the 
supernaturalism of the Gospels—he was a 
Celt, with a Celt’s natural leaning to 
belief in lovely marvel—but what he 
stressed was love to God and love to 
nan, 
Jesus that he emphasized. He once wrote 
to his father: 

“The great thing for understanding 
what he (Jesus) said is to have a living 
sense of the reality that a young man 
of poor birth appeared unexpectedly in 
the country of Judea and uttered most 
unwelcome truths, setting at naught all 
the respectabilities of the time, and eall- 
ing bad bad, and good good, in the face 
of all religious perversions and false 
honorings. The first thing is to know 
Jesus as a man, and any theory about 
him that makes less of him as a man— 
with the foolish notion of exalting his 
divinity—I refuse at once. Far rather 
would I be such a Unitarian as Dr. Chan- 
ning than such a Christian as by far the 
greater number of those that talk about 
his divinity. ‘The former truly believes 
in Christ—believes in him far more than 
the so-called orthodox.” 

Outside of the grand religious vision 
that glows and shines through all Mac- 
Donald’s books, there are graphic pictures 
of Seottish life and character; there are 
wit, humor, and pathos. The stories are 
full of quaint and lovely touches, like 
the contrast between physical timidity 
and spiritual courage in little Annie An- 
derson, who has to sleep in a rat-haunted 
garret, and is so terrified by the rats that 
it disturbs her prayers. She confides 
her trouble to the minister. He tells 
her it may be a device of Satan to dis- 
tract her from her devotions. The child 
jumps at the suggestion. She asks him 
eagerly if he thinks that perhaps the 
creatures making such a noise in the 
garret are not real rats; because, she 
says, if she thought they were “only de’ils,” 
she would not mind them a bit! . 


It was always the human side of. 


The fairy tales, too, are full of strange 
and original fancies. In “Phantastes,” all 
the trees of the forest take on a human 
semblance by night. We make acquaint- 
ance with the womanly. beech, the valiant 
oaks, the evil enchantress—the alder, and 
the wicked ash tree, with a hole in his 
heart that he is always trying to fill up 
with corpses. In anéther story, a young 
man washes his hands in a fire of magic 
roses, and gains the power of feeling, 
when he takes any one’s hand, not what 
the person now is, but what he is on the 
way to become. Afterwards, when he 
shakes hands with a grasping and un- 
scrupulous business man, he feels in his 
hand the claws of a wild beast; and when 
a good big dog gives him its paw; he 
feels the hand of a little child in his. 

Diamond asks the North Wind what a 
poet is. She answers, “A poet is a man 
who is glad of something, and tries to 
make other people glad of it, too.” George 
MacDonald’s ‘joy in the Lord” lies at the 
heart of all his poetry, even though much 
of it was written in hours of sorrow. 

He wrote too much and too fast, strug- 
gling to support his own large family 
and the many unfortunates whom he and 
his wife took into their home, in the kind- 
ness of their hearts; but the best of his 
novels are still well worth reading. Those 
who are not repelled by Scotch dialect will 
find some of his best work in “Alec Forbes 
of Howglen,” “The Marquis of Lossie,” 
and that charming tale, “Sir Gibbie.’’ For 
those who cannot manage Scotch dialect, 
there are a large number of English 
stories. The best of these, to my thinking, 
are: “Thomas Wingfold, Curate,’ and its 
sequel, “Paul Faber, Surgeon.” MacDonald 
himself considered “Paul Faber” the best 
of his novels. In it, a woman with a past 
marries a man with a past. Neither of 
them tells the other. After a while the 
wife’s conscience troubles her, and she 
confesses. Her husband casts her off with 
scorn and fury. She tries to drown her- 
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self, but is rescued and hidden away by 
a woman friend. The husband, believing 
her dead, feels his love for her revive, 
mingled with remorse. Both feelings grow 
stronger and stronger. He recalls his 
own wrongdoing, and finally comes~ to 
the conclusion that there is not “a stone 
on the face of the earth that would con- 
sent to be thrown at her by him”; and 
the story ends in mutual penitence and 
reconciliation. 

A curious incident in this connection 
illustrates the influence of color on human 
psychology. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
in “A Secret Garden,” tells of a bereaved 
husband, who has roamed the world for 
years in desolation, finding his first touch 
of comfort in the exquisite blue of some 
little flowers beside the water. Faber, 
believing himself bereaved, comes one day 
into his surgery and finds a sunbeam 
shining through a bottle of peroxide of 
manganese, a glorious red. Unaccount- 
ably, it brings back to him his parting 
interview with his wife: “The whole scene 
returned, and for the first time struck 
him right on the heart.” 

MacDonald had a rich color sense; it 
appears in a thousand places, notably 
in the striking description of the old pirate 
captain’s hoard of jewels in “Warlock of 
Glen Warlocks.” ‘Color is color, even on 
a scarecrow,” he says in “Sir Gibbie.” 

MacDonald was a stanch upholder of 
an equal standard of morals for men 
and women, and “a white life for two.” 


He had a real tenderness and. rever- 
ence for woman. Thomas Wingfold once 
remarks : 


“Tt is a brutal shame that a woman 
should be afraid, or even uneasy, instead 
of safe, beside her husband.” 

His wife answers: ‘“‘You are always on 
the side of the women, Thomas; and 
I love you for it somehow—I can’t tell 
why.” 

He responds: ‘“‘No, no, my dear. You 
don’t love me because I am on the side 
of the women, but because I am on the 
side of the wronged. If the man hap- 
pened to be the injured party, and I took 
the side of the woman, you would be 
down on me like an avalanche.” 

George MacDonald was always on the 
side of the wronged—women unjustly 
treated by their husbands or by society, 
children tyrannized over by their elders, 
tenants oppressed by their landlords, 
animals abused by vivisectors, souls over- 
shadowed by a gloomy and distorted the- 
ology. 

He can describe most graphically pious 
hypocrisy and conceit, and all the unlovely 
things that masquerade under the name of 
religion. But he shows them up to con- 
‘trast them with the loveliness of the real 
thing. 

In one place he speaks of the dreary 
spirit of The Commonplace as lying upon 
a whole city like a huge transparent slug, 
and so pervading a certain chapel that it 
seems to be the creature’s head, and the 
pulpit its skull and eyes. The unconscious 
people are in its maw and do not realize 
that it is slowly sucking the life out of 
them. Then comes a true teacher, and 
puts the monster to rout, like St. George 
slaying the dragon. This true teacher, 
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who appears under different names in 
several of the novels, was drawn from 
Frederick D. Maurice. 

MacDonald joined the Church of Eng- 
land, but was never a bigoted Churchman. 
In one of his books, a broad-minded curate 
advises that a new religious meeting-place, 
which the vicar is building at his own 
cost, should be left without official con- 
secration, because then it would be dedi- 
cated to the God of the whole earth, and 
not merely to the God of the Church of 
England. “Why, ain’t they the same?” ex- 
claims the vicar, astounded. 

MacDonald had a soul open to all the 
beauties of nature, and makes his readers 
feel them—the rose of the sunsets, the 
charm of the moonlight, the winds bring- 
ing unspoken messages, the flowers open- 
ing eyes through which the earth looks 
up at the sky, the mysterious peace of a 
fir wood, the glory of a tempest of thunder 
and lightning, the multitudinous white 
fury of a great snowstorm, the inspiration 
of broad, open spaces, whether seen from 
a mountain or from a ship’s deck. 

He was fortunate in haying a sweet and 
very capable wife, who was devotedly 
attached to him; and her practical gifts 
often helped to meet their earthly difficul- 
ties, while her husband, the mystic and 
dreamer, had his mind on heavenly things. 
Their biography has lately been published 
—“‘George MacDonald and his Wife,” by 
Dr. Greville MacDonald. While tinged by 
the hero-worship with which a son natu- 
rally regarded such a father, the book 
shows clearly that MacDonald lived his re- 
ligion, and was a saint as well as a seer. 
The letters that passed between him and 
his wife are as beautiful as the love letters 
of the Brownings. 

The MacDonalds were intimate friends 
of Ruskin, Lady Byron, and many other 
famous English folk, including some who 
differed with them widely in opinion. 

George MacDonald was a _ religious 
genius. He may not always deal success- 
fully with the intellectual difficulties that 
beset the inquirer’s path. But it has been 
said that there are mists which cannot 
be swept away with a broom, but can 
be surmounted by going up to higher 
ground. MacDonald takes you up on the 
mountain and shows you the vision. And 
he always maintains that if anyone will 
faithfully and persistently do what he 
knows to be right, the intellectual difficul- 
ties will clear up. 

In 1872-8, George MacDonald spent 
eight months in the United States, lectur- 
ing to great audiences on Robert Burns 
and other literary subjects. He formed 
warm friendships with Mark Twain, 
Richard Watson Gilder, and other Ameri- 
can authors. Naturally, he was drawn to 
the liberals. In Chicago, he preached for 
Robert Laird Collier, who declared that 
for years his own creed had been ‘just 
Robert Falconer, no more, no less.” In 
Boston, James T. Fields arranged for a 
special interview between MacDonald and 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows, so that they might 
thrash out their differences. Afterwards 
MacDonald declared himself more than 
ever convinced that he himself was not 
a Unitarian, yet that he and the Unita- 
rians were very close together. 
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A great farewell lecture was arranged 
for him in New York by about fifty of the 
leading literary men and women of the 
United States. William Cullen Bryant 
presided. On the platform were Mark 
Twain, Bret Harte, George William Curtis, 
Charles Dudley Warner, and other well- 
known men. Dr. Bellows gave the fare- 
well greeting for his American friends. 
The huge auditorium was packed; but, 
as the New York Tribune truly said: “If 
every one in New York who had been made 
better and gentler by his teachings had 
gone to this lecture, no house ever built 
would have held them.” 
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Music Unheard 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


The mystic music of the moon’s pale light 
Falling upon a meadow snowdrift deep, 
With myriad crystals gleaming, glitter- 
ing white, 
Among which dusky purple shadows 
creep— 
What are its harmonies far up the scale? 
Rare melodies which human hearing fail? 


Not these alone the chantings unrevealed, 
Soaring above man’s dull and halting 
ear, 
Which countless things of beauty ever 
yield 
In stellar spaces far and earthly near. 
The “musie of the spheres” no idle 
dream! 
Stern science proves the worlds with 
musie teem. 


Think what the chiming of sweet hare- 
bells frail, 
Apoise upon the precipice’s brim, 
And rhythmically wind-rung by the gale 
Which rends the tough and sturdy oak- 
tree bough 
And hurls it to the grim abyss below 
Where raging waters, foam-flecked, swirl- 
ing, flow! 


What are the madrigals by colors played, 
Red, orange, yellow, indigo, and blue, 
Violet, and lucent green that glow and 
fade, 
In rainbows, and in dew arene chang- 
ing hue, 
And envoys from bright galaxies afar, 
Singing the substance of the distant star? 


Ah! ecstasy of joy, could we but hear 
Those heavenly harmonies that mount 
and soar 
To heights of mystery above our ear 
And thrilling music through the ether 
pour! 
But—listen with the 
low, 
The music of the yet on the snow! 


spirit !—Silvery, 


Wind — the Heights 
MABEL F, BLAKESLEB 


Blow, wild winds, 

And cool my upturned brow; 

Blow away the tangled thoughts, 
The daily care life mirrors there, 
The mists of doubt 

That hover o’er my troubled heart. 


Blow across my life 

And lift my soul on wings of hope— 
Thou light and agile 

And pure from mountain heights. 


O wind—thou wind of God, 

Speaking to me in thine invisible purity 
The language of things eternal, 

Cleanse maa bid me forward — 


Dr. Conrad on eters Religion 
To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

Your editorial in Tae CuristraN ReEG- 
ister of January_29 regarding the Fed- 
eration of Churches hits straight home. 
“Two can not walk together except they 


be agreed.” Oil and water will not mix. 
No amount of hammering will weld to- 
gether lead and steel. Things utterly at 
variance in their central nature may have 
a semblance of unity when roped together, 
but it is only a semblance. Proximity is 
not unity. Liberalism and Evangelicalism 
are absolutely separate in viewpoint, in 
ideal, in outlook. With what consistency 
can an honest liberal who rejects the 
deity of Christ spiritually affiliate with 
and seem to endorse men to whom that 
fact is absolutely vital? What regard 
can a liberal have for a conservative who 
claims sincere belitf in the Redemptive 
work of Christ, and then repudiates that 
‘belief by exchanging pulpits with men 
who totally repudiate the Atonement? 
Such an exchange is equivalent to a dec- 
laration that the Hvangelical position is 
an optional matter of no particular im- 
portance. If Conservatives are to take 
themselves seriously and to believe what 
they profess to believe, then the only way 
they can maintain self-respect and the 
respect of others, is frankly to recognize 
that the difference between themselves and 
Liberals is vital in all matters of the soul. 
I have been watching the frantic efforts 
of groups of men to put diverse peoples 
into a common room and lock them up 
there, and shout, “They are all one.” 
The only Federation that is worth while 
is functional Federation. Men of all reli- 
gious opinions and of no religious opinion 
whatsoever, may get together in some 
important social reform, some general 
community interest. It becomes then a 
distinctly secular activity, compromising 
no one and encouraging the action of all 
right-thinking people. Any other Federa- 
tion is misleading, mechanical, unreal, 
and impotent. 
I sincerely respect an out-and-out Lib- 
eral who avowedly rejects the Evangeli- 
cal position and lines up with his own 
group, but a trimmer, a straddler, a dis- 
sembler, a double-standard quibbler, for 
such I can not entertain any very high 
regard. To me the Evangelical Faith is 
nothing or it is everything. As a matter 
of fact, it is everything. Therefore com- 
promise is disloyalty. It is betrayal. I 
count many with whom I utterly differ 
in religious opinion, as sincere friends. 
I esteem many who radically disagree 
with me religiously, but whom I believe, 
however much mistaken they may be, are 
as a matter of fact sincere. In civic and 
social matters I meet with heartiest good 
will both Liberal and Conservative. 
Nevertheless, I feel confident that it is a 
mistake to try and destroy the vital dif- 
_ ferences which do exist and I am sure 
_ that frankness and honesty are of para- 
mount importance in public relationships. 
all means let the moral forces of Bos- 
_ ton be federated, but let us not call it in 
any sense a religious Federation. A true 
us Federation of Liberal with Lib- 
than Sam A true ee rhe Federa- 


hed 


Le 


tion of Evangelical with Hvyangelical is 
rational and important. 
I believe with you that what is needed 


to-day is a clear, unequivocal stand ac- - 


cording to conviction, without either fool- 
ing ourselves or deceiving the public. If 
an Evangelical becomes a Liberal he 
should take his stand out in the open 
with the Liberal. If a Liberal becomes 
an Evangelical he should as freely and 
frankly declare his change of viewpoint 
and his expression of Hvangelical belief. 
Honest men can agree to disagree and be 
in working harmony, but honest men can 
not agree that there is no disagreement 
when the difference is vital and funda- 


mental. A. Z. Conran, 


Minister Park Street 


Congregational Church. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Warm Protest 
To the Editor of Tum CuristiAN REGISTER :-— 


As a Unitarian layman whose daily 
task involves “walking” and working to- 
gether with those who are not at all 
“agreed”—who never stop to think whether 
or not they are agreed on theological ques- 
tions—I want to enter the warmest kind 
of protest against your editorial of Jan- 
uary 29 against the Federation of Churches. 

With respect to some item in a Fed- 
eration program I can imagine that there 
might be an occasion when an individual, 
or a denomination, would feel in duty 
bound to offer a protest to an officer, 
or perhaps formally to the organization. 
But a two-page editorial in Tur Curis- 
TIAN ReeGisteR which appears to express 
for Unitarians the sentiment that they 
should not go the limit in joint service 
ealls for the strongest possible remon- 
strance. 

Of course, as individuals, you and I 
have a perfect right to an opinion regard- 
ing the consistency and straight thinking 
of any member of a Federation of 
Churches. As you say, our Maker did 
not intend that we should all think alike. 
But if the prophet Amos is to come along 
to-day and try to prejudice my Unita- 
rian associates against lining up with my 
Catholic and Jewish and Methodist 
friends, I shall hope that my liberal 
brethren will make it plain that they 
are not to be deterred by anything that 
savors of bigotry. Should we not be—are 
we not really, about as far removed as 
possible from such limitation to our use- 
fulness? 

Do you by any possibility imagine that 
the members of our Unitarian fellowship 
“are agreed” beyond the broadest doc- 
trinal generalities? And do you contend 
that we “cannot walk together” in our 
service to man in the spirit of Jesus? 

I notice that the October Bulletin of 
the Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
quotes you as saying: ‘The Greater Bos- 
ton Federation of Churches is a living and 
working symbol of our religious unity in 
all causes for the moral welfare of the 
community, and it is entitled by its 
achievements to the generous support of 


religious opinions or of none. 


. Subjects he would walk alone in all. 


all good people.” This, rather than the 
editorial, is I am sure expressive of Uni- 


tarian sentiment. Witt1am H. Pear 


Boston, Mass. 


Replying to Mr. Pear: Yes, we “line 
up with our Catholic and Jewish and 
Methodist friends,” but not in their re- 
ligious operations. Each of us goes his 
own way there. As Dr. Conrad says so 
well, we engage in social reform and gen- 
eral community work with people of all 
We do so 
because we agree in our ideas in such 
work. The Editor’s approval of the Bos- 
ton Federation, which Mr. Pear quotes, 
refers, it will be hoted, to “all causes for 
the moral welfare of the community.” 
But our editorial dealt not with moral 
welfare; it spoke explicitly “of federated 
religion.” Church federations are or 
ought to be chiefly religious. We do not 
and cannot and will not do the work of 
religion as it is commonly understood ex- 
cept on terms of agreement. — 

A- Unitarian or a liberal cannot be a 
Fundamentalist, and he cannot work for 
religious ends in the Fundamentalist at- 
mosphere or on Fundamentalist terms. 
As a religionist, Mr. Pear cannot be a 
Catholic or a Methodist, for what he would 
call very good reasons. He is a Unitarian. 
In religion; he walks with his own. And 
is it not true that in his own professional 
field of social work he also walks with 
those with whom he agrees? For example, 
if another social worker would oppose 
the probation principle in the treatment 
of offenders, and if he opposed the ob- 
servance of the prohibition law, Mr. Pear 
would not ‘walk with him” on these sub- 
jects, we believe, because he would not 
agree with him. If he disagreed on all 
The 
principle of Amos, that two cannot walk 
together except they be agreed, is sound 
and runs through every human channel. 
We prove it by our behavior every day. 

Mr. Pear also asks if we Unitarians are 
agreed except in the broadest generali- 
ties. We are remarkably agreed, not only 
in the central principles but also in many 
specific doctrines. We are agreed in free- 
dom from authority, in independence in 
theological opinion, in repudiation of 
biblical myth, in loyalty to science. On 
the negative side, we are agreed in the 
rejection of the dogmas that Jesus is 
God, the carnal resurrection, the blood 
atonement, the second coming, and nearly 
the whole baggage of Fundamentalism. 
We have, on the positive side, our own 
great body of beliefs. We believe in the 
goodness of the moral order, in the 
capability of endless development of 
human nature, the supremacy of the 
teaching of Jesus, the mystical Power 
operating in the process of all good, and 
the inherent desire of the children of God 
to perfect brotherhood throughout the 
world and establish the kingdom of 
righteousness and truth, of love and peace. 
It is our principal business to propagate 
our faith, and our secondary business to 
work in federations—Tue Eprror. 
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Great Allies 


To the Editor of THs CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

As I was somewhat to prepare my 
people yesterday morning for the coming 
anniversary of our American Unitarian 
Association by speaking on “One Hun- 
dred Years of Unitarian Thought and 
Effort” I got out Friday evening to the 
Sabbath service at Temple Bethel to hear 
my friend Rabbi Ephraim Frisch speak 
on “One Hundred Years of Reformed 
Judaism.” 4 

I wonder if our people generally under- 


stand how akin this emancipative move- - 


ment among the Hebrews here in Amer- 
ica in its genesis, in its sloughing off of 
unessentials, in its getting down to the 
great things of life, and in its inspira- 
tions, is to the emancipative movement in 
thought and life in the Christian Church 
as seen in the genesis and growth of Uni- 
versalism and Unitarianism in our coun- 
try? 

Starting in Germany in 1814 it got 
under way and organized in Baltimore in 
1821; then ‘spread to New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, and Cincinnati, in which 
latter city under the superb leadership of 
Rabbi Isaac M. Wise in 1846 it made a 
great leap forward. Handicapped, as we 
were not, for want of a school in 
which to train its young men for the rab- 
pinate, it finally established in 1875 He- 
brew Union College in that city; and so 
for half a century it has as a liberal reli- 
gious movement gone forward gloriously, 
building up great congregations and mak- 
ing them a potent influence in our Amer- 
ican thought and life. 

In its thought of the Divine Being, in 
its conception of Scripture, in its rever- 
ence for Jesus as a great prophetic voice, 
in its emphasis upon character, and in its 
passion for social service, Reformed Juda- 
ism is in most hearty accord with our 
liberal Christian bodies. These three are 
not rivals but friends, leagued together 
all too loosely for a great work, that of 
emancipating men from a heartless tra- 
ditionalism and of widening the bound- 
aries of the Kingdom of Love and Grace. 
Let us not therefore forget in our com- 
ing anniversary celebrations these liberal 
Jewish friends. Epwarp Day. 


KELLY FI®BLD, TEXAS. 


’Tis Ever Thus 


To the Hditor of Tun CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :-— 
I heartily agree with all that you say 

in your editorial, February 12, on the 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

Some years ago, a friend of mine, a 
member of All Souls Church, Washington, 
met an Episcopalian acquaintance on the 
street. 

“Smith,” said the Bpiscopalian, “we 
are about to build a great National 
Cathedral in Washington. Will you give 
me something toward it?” 

“Delighted,” said Smith. “We are about 
to build a new Unitarian Church in Wash- 
ington. I shall give you $10 toward your 
church, and you can give me $10 toward 
mine.” 


The Episcopalian drew himself up 


‘scientific foundation. 


The Christian Register 


stiffly. “I don’t believe in your kind of 
religion,” said he. 
Water S. SwIsHeEr. 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


Evolution in North Carolina 
To the Bditor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The correspondence entitled “Hope in 
North Carolina,’ in Tue Recister for 
January 29, interested me very much. 
Your informant was correct in regard to 
the action of former Governor Morrison 
in discarding certain textbooks on evolu- 
tion. He did not mention, however, that 
according to the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, six bills have been introduced into 
the Legislature of 1925 in opposition to 
the teaching of evolution in the schools 
of the state. The hearing on one of these 
bills took place February 10, and the bill 
failed by just one vote to be reported to 
the Legislature. The measure will go to 
the floor of the house on a minority re- 
port. 

The hearing was very largely attended, 
and many prominent educators were pres- 
ent and spoke strongly against the bill. 
The first speaker in behalf of the bill de- 
clared that the theory of organic evolu- 
tion is based on imagination, and that he 
was opposed to teaching it in the public 
schools and State institutions because it 
isn’t science. .He charged that the teach- 
ing of evolution is being promoted by 
book publishers and by teachers who are 
not willing to “dig up and to keep up 
with the newer sciences.” Darwin he 
said was an agnostic, and it was only by 
accident that he became interested in 
plant classification. The idea that man 
started as a fish then became a frog, and 
finally ape was declared to be without 
He didn’t think 
much of “the Origin of Species,’ because 
in fact it only gave the origins of vari- 
eties and not species. : 

A lady member of the House declared 
her belief in the Bible from cover to 
cover, said it was a supernatural book, 
and said that unless she should so testify, 
she would be afraid to go back to her con- 
stituents. One professor asked a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the State College at 
what stage of the transformation of man 
from an ameba did he part with his tail 
and acquire a conscience? To which the 
reply was: “Does the gentleman mean 
that necessarily both occurred at the 
same time?” 

These excerpts are taken from the re- 
port of the hearing in the Raleigh News 
and Observer for February 11, 1925. In 
contrast with the foregoing, the address 
of Dr. Chase, of the State College was 
marked by sound argument and great 
breadth of spirit. “In the end truth has 
prevailed, and will prevail,” he declared. 
“I am not here to discuss evolution, but 
to speak in behalf of human liberty.” 

Does not this incident show that the 
work of our schools and churches is 
greatly needed, not only in North Caro- 
lina, but throughout the South? 

Marcarer B. BARNARD. 

Swansgporo, N.C. 
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Cure of Souls 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A recent experience seems to me of 
sufficient significance to justify a brief 
space in your columns. The ministers 
who were present at the conference con- 
ducted by Dr. Richard Cabot during the 
General Conference sessions at New 
Haven, in 1923, will remember that he 
said that a large part of what the physi- 
cian does to-day is properly the minister’s 
task if the minister were on his job. As 
the result of various conferences between 
some ministers and leading physicians in 
Brooklyn, greater co-operation between 
physician and minister is in prospect. 
The following letter which for obvious 
reasons must disclose no names, to my 
mind promises a new day both for co- 
operation between medicine and the 
church and for the work of the minister. 
If the attitude herein indicated could be- 
come general, I feel certain the pastoral 
work of the ministry would be greatly 
enhanced : 


“My dear Dr. Lathrop :— 


I am writing concerning a Mrs.— 
whom you previously sent to me. 
After thorough study we believe that 
she has a chronic ..:. at the basis 
of some of her complaints. However, 
this is the least important phase of 
her so-called ill health. She is one 
who has become introspective, de- 
pressed, lost faith, and all in all she 
is pretty well discouraged with what 
Life offers. She needs to be directed 
along lines of right thinking. We 
have accomplished much with her and 
she recognizes that she is much bet- 
ter. Can you take up the work along 
the line at this time for I feel that 
you can be of greater use to her than 


we. Sincerely yours, 


— —, M.D.” 


JoHN H. LATHROP. 
Brookiyn, N.Y. 


Corrections 
To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In the report concerning the work of 
Norfolk House Centre, Boston, Mass., pub- 
lished February 12, I should have stated 
that our garden class last summer was 
maintained by King’s Chapel and private 
contributions, under the direction of Mrs. 
David Cheever. The Chestnut Hill Al- 
liance assisted in the support of the play- 
ground. Several alliances in Maine and 
Eastern Massachusetts co-operated with 
our friends in Greater Boston in the 
maintenance of our general activities. I 
will appreciate having these corrections 


noted. FREDERICK J. SouLE, 


Director. 
Boston, MASS. 


Thank you for publishing my simple 
address, “Recollections of a Post-office . 
Missioner,” in THE Reeister, February 5. 
Will you kindly correct a mistake in type? 
The line should read, “The little poem 
that closes the Memorial to Miss Ellis” 
instead of “Miss Milton.” . 


Campripar, Mass. Exten M. Goutp, 


ee 
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signs of acute anemia.’ 
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Only Twelve Errors in Report 
: of “Death” of Living Church 

A dozen errors within the space of five 
rvinters’ “sticks” are pointed out by Zion’s 
Herald in a Chicago Tribune dispatch of 
February 15 on the “death” of the Liy- 
ing Church in Russia. The dispatch was 
sent by that paper’s correspondent, Donald 
Day, from Riga, Latvia, and related that 
the. “Living Church died last week’ be- 
cause funds from America, which had al- 
most entirely supported it, had ceased to 
come. It intimated that the Methodists 
had planned to use the Living Chureh “to 
spread Methodist doctrine in Russia.” 

The major corrections made by Dr. 
LL. O. Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald, 
are reprinted herewith, and these, together 
with the article by Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
in the January 29 RecisterR on “God Gets 
Blame Belonging to Russian Church,” 
should go far toward clearing up any pos- 
sible misunderstanding on the part of 
readers of THE ReEGIsTER as to the present 
religious situation in Russia. Dr. Hart- 
man wrote, in part, regarding Mr. Day’s 
story: 

“He announces solemnly almost two 
years after the event, that ‘the soviet liv- 
ing church is dead.’ If he had had ade- 
quate knowledge of the subject upon 
which he wrote, he would have understood 
that the ‘Living Church’ faction of Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy ceased to exist when, .in 
May, 1923, it merged with other divisions 
to form the reformed, Orthodox Church. 

“He finds the motive for the pledge of 
$50,000 to the Russian Church in a desire 
on the part of the Methodist representa- 
tives to ‘spread Methodist doctrines in 
Russia.’ There was no thought of any 
spreading of ‘Methodist doctrines’ on the 
part of Bishop Blake, and any such alleged 
intention was especially disavowed both 
to the Russians and to a group of Ameri- 
can newspaper correspondents, including 
the representative of the Associated Press, 
in. Moscow at the time the gift was of- 
fered. Since the pledge was made there 
has been absolutely no attempt to use the 
influence gained thereby to ‘spread Meth- 
odist doctrines.’ 

“He asserts that $40,000 of the Zion’s 
Herald Russia Fund has been forwarded 
to Russia. The books in this office show 
that exactly $15,166.64 has been sent, 
which has been supplemented by money 
raised by the Russian leaders themselves 
for the theological schools for which the 
help was specifically promised. 

“He introduces one of his statements 
with the clause ‘when the supply of 
American cash ceased.’ It has not ‘ceased’ 
for there is still cash from this fund in 
a Boston bank which will be forwarded 
in instalments for the monthly expenses 
of the schools in Leningrad and Moscow. 
In addition, we have numerous unpaid 
subscriptions due during the three years 


from January 1, 1924, to January 1, 1927. 


“He says the ‘living church showed 
If there is ‘acute 
anemia’ in the religious life of Russia, it 
has not touched the theological schools 
for which the pledge of Bishop Blake was 
made. The enrolment in these institu- 
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tions this year is much larger than that of 
last year. 

“He refers to the ‘small contributions 
from thousands of Americans’ to the Rus- 
sia.Fund. Thus far exactly 876 individ- 
uals have made written pledges. In ad- 
dition, less than one tenth of the entire 
amount of the fund was given by churches 
and Sunday schools. Where does the 
Tribune correspondent get his ‘thousands 
of Americans’? 

“He. declares that Bishops Blake and 
Nuelsen made statements that the Living 
Church would mean the salvation of 
Christianity in Russia ‘through combining 
communist with Christian doctrines.’ We 
have read carefully the addresses and 
writings of both the bishops on Russia 
and have heard both speak again and again 
on the subject. Never once has either of 
them advocated or even countenanced the 
‘combining of communist with Christian 
doctrines.’ 

“He mentions the ‘probolshevik activi- 
ties’ of Bishops Blake and Nuelsen. But 
never in any connection, by word or deed, 
have these episcopal leaders been guilty 
of such activities. Always they have 
sought, under trying conditions and cir- 
cumstances, to help the Russian people 
and to further the cause of the kingdom 
of God in the Soviet Republic. 

“He states that because of the radical 
tendencies of the two bishops, ‘many in- 
fluential church papers’ advocated ‘that 
they be recalled to the United States for 
promiscuous meddling in European poli- 
tics.’ While it is true that two or three 
religious periodicals differed strongly with 
the bishops on the question of helping the 
Russian Church, not one paper in Method- 
ism, and, so far as we know, none in any 
other denomination, ever advanced that 
‘they be recalled to the United States.’” 


Jews Oppose Calendar Change 


Dr. J. H. Hertz, chief rabbi of Great 
Britain, represented 3,000,000 members of 
Jewish congregations and associations in 
the United States in protesting against 
proposed calendar changes which were re- 
cently discussed at Geneva by a special 
Commission of the League of Nations on 
the Reform of the Calendar. The essen- 
tial points of the changes are: standardi- 
zation of months and quarters, fixing 
Easter at a regular date, introduction of 
a blank day in regular years and two 
blank days in leap years so that the first 
day of the month may always fall on 
the same day of the week. The Jews say 
that this last suggestion will break the 
continuity of the weeks and bring their 
Sabbath on a different day each year. 
One Jewish authority declares that this 
would “spell the ruin of Jewish religious 
life far more than any anti-Jewish legis- 
lation in generations.” 

The Holy See is reported as being op- 


-posed to the fixing of Easter and the 


Pan-Orthodox Congress is opposed _ to 
breaking the continuity of the weeks un- 
less all churches agree to the change. 
The Commission believes that its first 
task is to fix a definite date for Easter, 
and it adjourned February 16 to meet 
again in May. - 


Religion Around the World 


Tennessee to Oust Evolution? 
Other Moves of the Lawmakers 


The legislature of Tennessee has passed 
a bili that forbids the teaching of evolu- 
tion in the public schools of that state. 
It also prohibits the teaching of any ac- 
count of creation other than that con- 
tained in the book of Genesis. As far as 
is known at this writing, the governor 
has not yet signed the bill. The fate of 
another bill in this legislature, referred to 
in THe Recister of February 26, and de- 
signed to ensure orthodox public school 
teachers, is further related by the Uni- 
versalist Leader. The bill provided that 
before any teacher in the public schools 
can be paid any part of his salary, he 
must make and file an affidavit that he 
believes in the deity of Jesus Christ. 
After bitter debate, the bill was amended 
by the substitution of “divinity” for 
“deity,” whereupon enough of the original 
proponents of the measure turned from it 
to defeat it by one vote. 

Schools and religion were dealt with in 
three other bills, defeated in as many 
legislatures. In Ohio, the House of Rep- 
resentatives tabled a bill to make Bible 
reading compulsory in the public schools. 
The Indiana Senate postponed action on 
a bill that would prohibit any person 
from wearing any distinctive religious 
garb or emblem while teaching in a public 
school. It was an avowed Ku Klux Klan 
proposal. By a vote of thirty-five to 
twenty-three, the lower house in the Idaho 
Legislature defeated a measure that 
would have made it possible for children 
to be excused from sessions of the public 
schools for religious instruction. All the 
religious forces of the state are said to 
have been behind the Dill. 


In Brief 


The postal pay and rate increase Dill 
as passed in Washington by the House 
and sent to the Senate, on February 10, 
fixes the rate on religious and other spe- 
cial journals at one and one-half cents a 
pound instead of the one and one-fourth 
cent rate of the Senate bill, although they 
are still free of zone rates. This rate is 
retained in the bill agreed on by confer- 
ences on the Senate and House measures, 
February 24. 


Last year’s best seller in Germany is 
reported to have been a religious book, 
“Mehr Freude”’ (More Joy) by Bishop 
Keppler. On the first edition, 175,000 
copies were sold, and translations have 
been made into a dozen different lan- 
guages. Bae 

Leading clergymen of many denomina- 
tions are co-operating in the preparation 
and production of a moving-picture ver- 
sion of ‘“‘Thank U,”’ the stage play that | 
had for its theme the conditions besetting 
the underpaid minister. 


Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, Baptist 
leader, has completed her translation of 
the New Testament. The gospels were 
issued about a year ago. 
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Mrs. Wharton on the Roll of Honor 


The first woman to be recognized by the National Institute of Arts and Letters! 


Edith Wharton’s new distinction. 


nocence, Old New York, and other 
national artistic life. 


The gold medal awarded for distinguished service to arts 
and letters in the creation of original work has been granted to the author of The Age of In- 
The Institute’s roll of honor forms a distinguished list in our 
It includes Augustus St. Gaudens, James Ford Rhodes, James Whitcomb Riley, Au- 


novels. 


That is \d 


@ 


gustus Thomas, John Singer Sargent, William Dean Howells, John Burroughs, Daniel Chester French, Wil- 


liam Roscoe Thayer, Eugene G. O’Neill, and E. H. Blashfield. May their tribe increase! 


Four Poetry Books 
ALFRED R. HUSSEY 


The wide range as well as the variety 
both of subject and method which are 
some of the conspicuous features of con- 
temporary poetry, is strikingly evidenced 
in four volumes which have recently come 
to the reviewer’s table.* They may well 
be considered together, not only because 
of their many points of likeness and dis- 
similarity but because they run preity 
much the whole gamut of modern verse- 
writing. 

The Best Poems of 1924 is in tone dis- 
tinctly modernistic. The verses chosen 
are without exception dominated by the 
futurist spirit, some of them so much so 
as to be unintelligible to the uniniti- 
ated reader. Still, not a few have their 
unquestioned elements of beauty; no- 
tably, “A Fountain, a Bottle, a Donkey’s 
Ears, and Some Books,” by Robert 
Frost; Benet’s “Carol: New Style;” 
Siegfried Sassoon’s “Martyrdoms,” and a 
few others. The majority, however, are 
distinguished by the lack of music, 
the eurious tendency to mingle the triv- 
ial with the sublime, high emotions 
with impulses definitely frivolous, which 
nowadays renders so much verse hard 
reading. 

In Sarah Day’s Wayfares and Wings, 
this tendency is not obtrusive. For the 
writer has a poetic gift, genuine if slight. 
Her poems reveal careful workmanship 
and reality of feeling. They show also a 
commendable respect for classic standards, 
as well as a sincere sympathy for child- 
hood and for nature. Given a little more 
originality and passion, they would be 
more convincing. 

This lack is supplied in Miss Baldwin’s 
Sign Posts. Were is intensity of feeling 
combined with a marked ability for fresh 
expression. The first volume of a young 
writer, it has unquestioned promise. 


*Tue Best PopMs or 1924. Bdited by L. A. 
G. Strong. Boston: Small, Maynard & Com- 


pany. $2.00. 
WAYFARES AND WINGS. By Sarah J. Day. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 
Sien Posts. A VoLuME or PorTRy. By 
Faith Baldwin. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Company. 


GoaLs AFAR. By Samuel Valentine Cole. 
Boston: Marshall, Jones Company. 
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Utterly lacking in even the faintest sus- 
picion of that bumptiousness which de- 
grades so much contemporary verse, Sign 
Posts reveals occasional touches of ver- 
bal loveliness, delicate and sincere. It 
deserves recognition as a welcome con- 
tribution to the poetry of to-day. Faith 
Baldwin will be heard from again, unless 
we miss our guess. 

Compared with the above works, Goals 
Afar contains work that is manifestly 
superior. The president of Wheaton Sem- 
inary is an old hand at verse-writing. 
For years, his poetry has grown in depth, 
clearness of vision, deft craftsmanship. 
Goals Afar contains a selection from verse 
printed in earlier volumes, to which has 
been added some more recent work. Here 
is lofty idealism, a noble spiritual faith, 
expressing itself in language dignified and 
resonant. Many of its themes are defi- 
nitely religious. All of them are rich in 
lofty aspirations, ringing challenges to 
man’s better self. Ministers will find 


these poems eminently fitted for quota- 


tion, for they constitute a moving decla- 
ration of modern Puritanism, the best of 
which was never more needed than it is 
ta-day. 


Rex Delendus Est 


ALronso XIII UNMASKED. By Vincente 
Blasco Ibafiez. New York: EH. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.00. 

“The king must go.” That is the theme 
of this startling little book. For thirty- 
five years, this great Spanish writer, who 
climbed the heights of fame shortly after 
the close of the World War, with his 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, has 
been battling for democracy in Spain. He 
has now left his native country to reside 
in the Republie of France, but his sword 
is not sheathed, as Alfonso XIII. Un- 
masked proves. As a republican leader 
he was imprisoned and exiled. But per- 
secution merely lent more power to his 
arm. This is a book of unqualified at- 
tack. The author neither asks nor ex- 
pects quarter. When he has finished with 
the Spanish king, that unhappy monarch 
is shown with the duplicity of Philip II. 
and the incapacity of Charles II., under 
whose wretched rule Spain sank to the 
rating of a third-rate power. Ibafiez fails 
to find one constructive act in the reign of 


Cc. R. J. 


Alfonso, whom he calls “The Military 
Terror in Spain.” The disclosures he 
makes are astounding in view of the re- 
publican trend of the age. He can see no 
future for his country until the royal 
dynasty is removed from power. 

“Spain is to-day a nation under the 
yoke. She cannot speak out, she is 
gagged; she cannot write, her hands are 
bound.” Thus the volume proceeds, un- 
masking, in turn, misgovernment, tyranny, 
and abuses. The book, published simulta- 
neously in Spain, France, England, and 
America, will surely have a marked effect 
on the political situation in the Spanish 
Peninsula. E. H.C. 


Jews nied Gentiles 


You Grentites. By Maurice Samuel. 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

LIBERALIZING LIBERAL JUDAISM. By James 
Waterman Wise. New York: The Macmilian 
Company. $1.50. 

Here are two books written by Jews, 
and illustrating two contrasting views, 
known to obtain among modern Hebrews. 
The first is addressed to Gentile readers ; 
the other, to Jews. 

The thesis of Mr. Samuel’s book is 
that “between you Gentiles and us Jews” 
there lies an “abysmal gulf.” This is not 
a difference of opinion or of knowledge, 
it is more fundamental than that. It is 
“Jewishness” that makes the difference; 
and, he adds, “though your masses may 
not know why they dislike us, there must 
be a sufficient reason. . . . Your instinct 
is truer than you know.” Neither is it 
any inferiority on the part of Jews that 
stimulates dislike, though Mr. Samuel 
affirms that Jews have in a hundred years 
“given little more than mediocrity to 
your way of life.” In the arts, “we have 
been second-rate, third-rate,” while “in 
science, belles-lettres, and the plastic 
arts” Jews have been “a thoroughly minor 
people.” The difference goes deeper. It 
is moral. 

The essential difference between Jews 
and Gentiles, according to Mr. Samuel, 
is set forth in a few incisive sentences. 
“We are serious, you are not.” “To you 
morality is the right thing, to us morality 
is right.” ‘All your moral attitudes are 
only varieties of Queensberry rules.” To 
Gentiles, “honor, loyalty, ae , 
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are sets of regulations.” “We Jews don’t 
like fighting, you Gentiles do.” “Your 
gods are essentially gods of the world, 
not of the universe.” ‘The dedication of 
all life, all being, to God’s will and way, 
is alien to you.” No wonder, then, that 
“the lowest type of Gentile despises the 
Jew; the lowest type of Jew, the Gen- 
tile.” Thus, through more than two hun- 
dred pages, this forceful ‘writer holds 
the mirror to us Gentiles. Whether the 
mirror be clear plate-glass, giving a true 
reflection, or cheap, twisted glass, with 
resulting distortions of essential features, 
is for each reader to determine for him- 
self. 

Mr. Wise, in his book, also believes 
that it is “Jewishness” that separates the 
Jew and the Gentile, and that this, like 
mind and matter, ‘‘can neither be created 
nor destroyed.” But he believes that 
change is possible, so that ‘‘the character- 


istics which mark the Jew to-day may in 


the course of time disappear, and he may 
once again be known as the adherent of 
a certain faith.” As the title indicates, 
Mr. Wise’s audience is that section of 
Judaism known as “Liberal,” and these 
he castigates almost as severely as Mr. 
Samuel castigates the Gentiles. He finds 
even liberal rabbis ‘‘unconscionably dog- 
matic,” and believes that “the fundamen- 
tal attitude of Liberal Judaism is wrong.” 
They assert categorically the existence of 
God and the certainty of the future life, 
whereas “men and women who think” 
are well aware that no such certainty is 
possible. They return to a great past 
and an ancient literature; and although 
they abandon Zionism and no longer ex- 
pect a personal Messiah, they cut them- 


selves off from the present, so that Lib-. 


eral Judaism “loses, as it deserves to 
lose” those “who think for themselves.” 
In a word, Liberal Judaism seeks again 
to standardize morals and faith, repeating 
thus the errors of the past. “Judaism 
must be reborn.” 

Still, Judaism has its mission. It is 
not that of converting the world to itself, 
—a task that has never accomplished in 
all its long history, and never can. It is 
in the field of social reconstruction that 
the Jew finds his mission. Even here he 
eannot aspire to lead; his social gospel, 
derived indeed from the Hebrew prophets, 
has now become universally accepted, so 
‘that he has lost his primacy. But as a 
peer among his fellows, as a comrade of 
the aspiring and forward-looking, he can 
render a world service that will be sec- 
ond to none. ’ 

Such a task is particularly congenial 

' to the Jew, because it is a religious task. 
Mr. Wise maintains that the ultimate 
purpose of religion is “to help man to 
live well,” meaning thereby living for 
“the things of the spirit as distinct from, 
perhaps opposed to, the things of the nat- 
ural world.” But Jews—and Gentiles as 
well—must remember that life changes 


from age to age, so that religion must |. 


change if it is to serve its supreme pur- 


pose. 

The author’s chapter on religious edu- 
cation contains nothing to indicate ac- 
- quaintance with present-day teachings on 
_ this important matter. The chapter on 
* : 3 between Jews and non- 
s is a plea for the abolition of all 


: 
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prohibition, since “in intermarriage it- 
self there is nothing to which objection 
can or ought to be made by Liberal Juda- 
ism.” It is when he treats of Jesus 
that the author reaches the point of 
highest interest, and rises to the greatest 
eloquence. He hopes that “somehow, and 


at some not too distant time, Jesus will 
be reclaimed by Judaism, and will assume 
the place which should be his in the minds 
and hearts of his fellow Jews,” taking 
him to themselves as “not an alien or a 
strange spirit,” and “rejoicing once again 


The Inductive Method 
in Homiletics 

PRINCIPLES OF PRHACHING. By Ozora 
8S. Davis. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $2.50. 

As everybody knows, Dr. Davis is 
president and professor of practical 
theology in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. His Principles of Preaching 
is intended to be used as a textbook 
for students of homiletics. Any min- 
ister, however, who is interested in 
preaching as a fine art, and desires to 
develop his own homiletical powers, 
will find it both interesting and profit- 
able. The author’s plan is to teach the 
principles of effective preaching by the 
inductive method. Selecting a group 
of typical sermons by famous preachers, 
he takes up each in turn, prefacing 
it with a brief biographical sketch, 
and following it with a careful discus- 
sion of the method followed, the illus- 
trations employed, its text, style, struc- 
ture, and so forth. In this way, such 
sermons as Brooks’s “Light of the 
World,” Spurgeon’s “Songs in the 
Night,” Chalmers’ “The Expulsive 
Power of a New Affection,” as well as 
discourses equally characteristic by 
Newman, Bushnell, Robertson, and 
Beecher, are treated in a manner sug- 
gestive and illuminating. The second 
half of the book is given over to a 
series of chapters which, in closer 
detail, consider the principles which 
find expression in the preacher’s power. 

A.R. H. 
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to find and love an elder brother and a 
friend.” 

Toward this attitude, Liberal Judaism 
has advanced far, but our author urges 
still further advance. To brush aside all 
metaphysical speculations, to find and 
know “the inspiringly simple man of the 
gospel narratives,’ to appreciate “the 
true splendor of the radiant spirit of 
Jesus,” is the Liberal Jew’s next forward 
step. “There is no figure in all history,” 
our author declares, “whose nature was 
So compact of sympathy and of courage 
and of kindness; who was as firm as he, 
and yet so gentle, and who like him min- 
istered to men in tenderness and in love.” 
Jesus’ doctrine of the divinity of man, 
with its corollary, the worth of the spirit- 
ual judgment of the individual, commends 
him to the Jewish mind. Not that the 
thinking Jew, any more than the think- 
ing Gentile, can take his words as final, 
but “his was a noble teaching, and he 
spoke a blessed word” which the Jew 
should find to be a light upon his course. 
He should “live his life in the spirit of 
Jesus himself, in the high and holy spirit 
of love.” Ww. IL. 


Are the Way of Health 
and the Way of Truth the Same? 


Fyopor Dosrorvsky. By J. Middleton 
Murry. Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 
$3.50. 

Those who have heard of the great 
Russian writer and think of him as one 
whom they must sometime read, but 
who would like to know something about 
the man and get an idea both of the style 
and content of his works, will welcome 
this book. It is a critical study by an 
appreciative and accomplished writer. 
For him, Dostoevsky is far more than a 
novelist. He is rather, to those who ap- 
preciate him, a great and vivifying ex- 
perience. ‘The Russian wanderer needs 
the happiness of all men wherein to find 
his own peace.” This, which Mr. Murry 
regards as “the most beautiful sentence 
and the noblest thought in all modern 
literature,” was uttered by Dostoevsky 
in his speech on Pushkin, and he thinks 
that what the former said of Pushkin is 
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truer far of Dostoevsky himself. The 
latter and Tolstoy he ealls giants, in 
whom “humanity stood on the brink of 
the revelation of a great secret.” 

It may be so, but the forceful plea of 
the admiring critic is not convincing. It 
was said long ago that a corrupt tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit. If ever there 
was a perfect illustration, it seems to be 
Dostoevsky, judging by Mr. Murry’s ac- 
count and by his summaries and quota- 
tions. The famous Russian had great 
powers, but he was a neurotic, an epilep- 
tic. He spent four years of imprison- 
ment in Siberia, and returned an embit- 
tered man, only to seek his consolation 
in the underworld. Long experience in 
jail and brothel seems a poor prepara- 
tion for an interpreter of life. 

The critic admits that Dostoevsky could 
not represent life. He was obsessed by 
a vision of eternity. In his work, as in 
his life, he carried the spirit of conscious 
rebellion against life to its last extremity. 
“Fe had no life; that which served him 
for life was a long sequence of suffering 
upon suffering, extreme sensation piled 
upon extreme sensation. He himself 
writes, “I am so dissolute that I simply 
can’t live decently any more.” 

Why any healthy mind should eare to 
ponder the ravings of a sick soul passes 
understanding. Some day a great book 
will be written on the pathological in lit- 
erature, and when a sufficiently equipped 
author appears, he will do well to con- 
sider Dostoevsky. Mr. Murry strangely 
admits the abnormality of the Russian 
writer, but then says abnormality is not 
the same as sickness. If not, it is some- 
thing worse. We are not edified, but 
only surprised at such a question as, 
“What reason is there to suppose that 
the way of health and the way of truth 
are the same?’ It then explained that 
life itself is irrational. It is not strange 
that a morbid, suffering Russian should 
speak in this way, but it is strange that 
there should be any sympathy with this 
view in the West. Physicians, psychi- 
atrists and psychologists may study dis- 
eased minds and their product, but noth- 
ing true, beautiful, wholesome, or good 
ean come to normal laymen from reading 
writers with great powers of expression 
but with only abnormalities to express. 

G. BR. D. 


Make Me a Child Again 


WInpby Lear. By Frances Gill. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

We do not know who Frances Gill is, 
and just at present we are not going to 
find out. It might spoil the little fancy 
we made as we read her verses. We want 
Frances Gill to be very young, and we 
will not run the risk of learning the con- 
trary. A young mind is not enough: 
eyes, nose, and ears must be physically 
young to take such delight in “little 
brown satiny seeds,” “leather smell,” and 
“wind humming wires,’ and it must be 
a naive faith that is content merely to 
name these things and rely on a reader’s 
response. It is a childish idealism which 
can transfigure the iceman into one whose 
work is to 

‘ “ride all about 
Just passing cool, and freshness out” 
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and only a child could puzzle over the 
mystery of the never-glimpsed milkman: 


“T know the ice-man’s shirt is green 
The milkman’s shirt I’ve never seen.” 


He even “writes a letter for his money,” 
and by the end of the poem he is just as 
inexplicable and just as true as Santa 
Claus. 

Off-hand, Windy Leaf seems a book of 
verses for children, but a wise person will 
consider his child before presenting this 
book. What one child could write is 
not always what another child would 
enjoy reading. Children differ from 
grown-ups in that they-are not- always 
glad to find reflections of their own 
ideas. in their reading. Most of them 
want the new, the marvelous, the exotic. 
But any grown-up must enjoy Windy Leaf, 
for it contains only the commonplace— 
the things he knew as a child and whose 
mention carries him back to his child- 
hood. 

Well—here 
yourselves : 


are samples; judge for 


Punishment 


I am shut up in the bath-room. 
They say it is for punishment. 
But I have two stiff paper boats, 
A bubble-pipe, a duck that floats; 
And I am really quite content. 


Worms 


I wonder why the worm’s smooth tail 
Leaves a little shining trail. 

Is it perhaps to show the way 

To some friend, later in the day? 

Or, maybe it’s polite to show 

Some stranger worm just where to go. 


Feelings 
I wonder, does a fiddle hurt 
When some one careless plays, 
Who does not really handle it 
In pleasing, proper ways? 


It must feel horrid to be spoiled 
Because the bow goes wrong. 
But oh! how it must love to sing, 
When good ones play the song. 

A. M, 


Education from the Mountains 


MARIELLA OF OutT-West. By Hlla Higginson. 
Tacoma, Seattle: P. K. Pirret & Co. 

“When it is given one to be noble or 
great, it doesn’t matter where he lives 
or what his advantages have been. He 
ean get education from mountains and 
forests, and from the people about him, 
while others are getting it from colleges 
and paintings and music.” With these 
words, Mariella answers the scorching 
criticism of the lady from Boston who de- 
plores the Western lack of “advantages 
of society, education, refinement, culture 
and association.” Mariella herself proves 
the truth of her own words; for in spite 
of the crudeness of the life about her, 
she develops into a sensitive, finely poised 
woman. The story of her life is an ex- 
tremely interesting one, from her childish 
days of revolt against the coarseness of 
her mother up to the time when she must 
choose between the two great loves offered 
her. The characters are well drawn, and 
there is much real humor and pathos in 
this story. E. F. M. 
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Attention, Little Girls 


Srzverroot. By Maud Lindsey. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

Three merry little cousins lead their 
delightful and occupied lives on a large 
Southern plantation during the days of 
the War between the States, and Maud 
Lindsey tells their story in her own direct 
and charming style. The chief concern 
of the little girls is to keep Silverfoot, 
that clever little colt intrusted to their 
care by Cousin Jack when he goes to war, 
from falling into the hands of the Yanks. 
There are several narrow escapes, and 
once the Northerners actually gain pos- 
session of the horse. Children will love 
to read how Silverfoot was rescued, espe- 
cially as the incident is a true one, and 
at the same time they will get true pic- 
tures of Southern life in those trying 
days. The darkies, some of them as de- 
voted as Isaac, who could not ‘“‘solemnize” 
himself when his young master was going 
to war because he was so glad he was 
going, too; the family of mountain whites 
willing to hide Silverfoot for their richer 
neighbors; the dear, resourceful, un- 
daunted grandmother, that finest type of 
Southern womanhood,—all these parts 


Boston: 


- are cleverly woven into this simple tale 


without arousing in the readers one par- 
ticle of sectional feeling. There is no 
little girl who will not find interest in 
Silwerfoot. ; BE. F. M. 


No Spot Need Be Isolated 


Tup Boy witH THE U.S. Rapio. By Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co. $1.75. 

Another volume of the “U. S. Service 
Series’,—a series which deals in inter- 
esting story form with various timely 
activities of our Government. Boys and 
radio go together, and to boys whose in- 
terest tends to wane when the mechan- 
ical perfection of the set is assured, Dr. 
Rolt-Wheeler, in this thrilling story, 
opens the door to the many actual forms 
in which radio advances efficiency. With 
radio, no spot, however remote geograph- 
ically, need now be in complete isolation, 
no polar sea, no burning desert. Reck- 
oned by years, radio is new, but already 
its uses are innumerably varied and far- 
reaching, and in no modern science is the - 
average normal boy more keenly inter- 
ested. Herein Dr. Rolt-Wheeler main- 
tains his reputation of good story-teller 
and accurate informant. M. M.D. 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 

A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 
but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 


results of modern scholarly investigation, a 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straight-forward narrative of absorb 
interest supported by references to the origina 
Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50 at your dealer 

oth, g ‘ 
or direct from = Lire oly on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Roy, Thoroughbred 


ROSE BROOKS 


Three days before her holidays were 
over, Theodora faced her father over the 
breakfast table,,deserted, except for them- 
selves. 

“Your yacation has been a godsend to 
us, Theo, as well as a pleasure,” said Mr. 
Bradford, rising to stoke a smoldering 
fire into flame. ‘No trained nurse, cook, 
and general manager rolled into one could 
have done better. I’m sorry for you, 
though,—I mean I’m sorry you’ve had this 
kind of a vacation. No, I know you don’t 
begrudge it, and we’ll take the lift you’ve 
given us in the spirit you’ve given it. 
Now that we're all on our feet again, 
what can we do to help you get off, ship- 
shape, on Monday?” ‘ 

Theodora’s usually smiling face was 
grave. “Oh, I’m all right,” she said. “I 
suppose I had no business to enter college, 
anyway.” 

“Why, Theo!” her father turned to reas- 
sure her. “We had that all out, my dear, 
last fall, when you went. Isn’t Marcia 
fifteen? Older than you were, when you 
had to fill your mother’s place. And here 
am I, home all day anyway, and if one 
man and a fifteen-year-old girl can’t be- 
tween them run a house and three chil- 
dren”— 

“You’re all just up from the grippe, and 
Marcia’s different anyway, and you know 
and I know what hopes we’re all building 
on your book, and I s’pose you want to 
write it just as much as I want to go to 
college. O Daddy’—and as Theo slipped 
back into the childish name, she slipped 
into his arms as well, and finished with 
her brown head on his shoulder, “I do 
love college so!” 

“Of course you do! Who’s prouder of 
the fact than your old Dad?’ 

“But Marcia can’t keep order as I can, 
and give you any time, and I’m a year 
younger than most of the girls’— 

“So much the sooner we'll be having a 
real earning member of the family’”— 

“You needn’t tell me why you’ve stayed 
home these years, Daddy,” Theo accused. 
“And with me at the helm, you did have 
time to turn stories into bread and butter, 
didn’t you? Such good  stories,—you 
know what the publisher said, if your 
book is as good as your stories; and I go 
off and come back to Marcia’s mismanage- 
ment—oh, I do know she does her best— 
and all of you sick, and your book hardly 


“There—that’s all up to us, my dear. 
When next you come home, who knows 
what wonders we'll all have wrought? 
Fly along now to town. I heard you tell 
‘Marcia you had errands you must do,— 
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and mind you bring your ticket back with 
you.” 

And Theodora went. Halfway to town, 
staring out the trolley window, she turned 
to look hard at something, turned further 
in her seat to watch it, till, owl-wise, her 
head was all but unscrewed. No longer 
able to see it, she rose in haste, rang for 
the car to stop, scrambled out, and took 
the first car home. 

_ “Here I am!” and Theo’s voice sounded 
happier than it had all vacation, as she 
ran in her own door. “Daddy! Marcia!’ 

Two surprised figures emerged from the 
kitchen. “Here I am!” repeated Theo 
joyously. ‘And to stay! Now, Marcia, 
you help me tidy up Daddy’s study so he 
can get to writing, then we'll have this 
house in proper order by night or my 
name’s not Theodora Bradford.” 

“You couldn’t have got to town and 
back in this time,” began Marcia. 

“T didn’t. I’m not going back to college.” 

“My dear, off you go to college Monday 
morning.” Father’s voice was troubled. 
“We're not such a set of incompetents as 
you think.” 

“T’m not going back to college.” 
voice was gay, her eyes alight. 

“Oh, Theo, I do try,” Marcia despaired. 
“And Father says I’m doing better.” 

“Try! Of course you try! I’m not go- 
ing back to college, that’s all. Not this 
year. Nothing can change me. There’s 
just one favor I want to ask.” 

Joan, Jimsy, and Peter had clattered 
in and joined the group. ‘I want a collie 
puppy,” Theo finished. 

“Theo! Have you gone mad?” Father 
sat down weakly in the first chair. “You 
give up college with the air that you’re 
blowing away a bubble, and next breath 
you request a collie pup as though you 
asked a diadem.” 

Marcia stared. Joan, Jimsy, and Peter 
capered their delighted approval. “But 
Theo,” Peter stopped in his war dance, 
“that’s what we always wanted and you 
always said no.” 

“You learn,lots at college,” said Theo 
gravely. “You see I’ve learned already 
that I was wrong about lots of things. 
And I want a collie puppy. A gold-colored 
one, with a big white ruff, and I shall 
name him Le Roi.” 

“Means king,” Marcia informed the 
younger children. 

“That’s all right, king he is,” said Theo, 
with an air of finality. 


Theo’s 


That’s how Theodora Bradford came to 
stay home from college for the rest of her 


first year, after three months’ brilliant 
beginning. 

And that’s how Roy, as the children 
promptly called him, came to be a much- 
cherished member of the Bradford house- 
hold in spite of numerous chewed slippers 
to his credit. 

Inside a week the children, Marcia in- 
cluded, departed each morning for school 
in orderly fashion, properly fed and on 
time. Inside a week, home was home, 
with Theodora a young but efficient head, 
who kept her own counsels and looked to 
no one for inner help except to Roy! 

“Whew ! These pots and _ pans!” 
Father, going into his study, overheard. 
“How can one meal take so many! And 
about a million middies and blouses to 
iron!” Inwardly perturbed, outwardly in- 
nocent, he walked into the kitchen so 
quietly that Theo, at the sink, jumped. 
“Oh! I didn’t hear you! I was con- 
versing with the pots and pans,” she 
finished. 

“Let me help.” 

“No,” firmly. ‘“You’re due-’in the li- 
brary. Why are you out of it?’ 

“IT want to help my daughter.” 

“No. It’s my book, too, if I do this. 
Where’s Roy? I want Roy!” 


A Smiling Paradox 


I've squandered smiles to-day, 

And, strange to say, 

Altho’ my frowns with care I’ve stowed 
away, 

To-night I’m poorer far in frowns than 
at the start; 

While in my heart, 
Wherein my treasures best I store, 
I find my smiles increased by several 


BCOre. John.._Kendrick Bangs. 


Sentence Sermon 


He who smiles, achieves. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcoz. 


Half an hour, and Theo was her own 
gay self, singing at the bed-making, Roy 
under each bed in turn, scratching his 
back deliciously on the springs. 

“Beyond me,’ Father soliloquized over 
his book in the library. “The few times 
she does let disappointment show through 
the surface, it’s Roy she wants. Beyond 
me. But if she can do what she’s doing 
for this family, I can set her free for col- 
lege next fall with this book,” and squar- 
ing his shoulders and his chin, Father fell 
to, and wrote without stopping what the 
publishers afterward said was the very 
best chapter of their very best book of the 
year. 

At the end of the school year, all the 
children were creditably promoted, and 
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March 


ELIZABETH WEST PARKER 


Get you gone, March! 

You’ve done your spring cleaning ; 
Begone now and leave us 

To April’s sweet greening. 


You sopped earth with snowdrifts 
And scrubbed it with hail, 

And washed out the brookbeds 
And swept with a gale. 


Thank you for your brave winds 
That cleared winter’s clutter ; 
Of last autumn’s dead leaves 
You’ve not left a flutter. 


You’ve brushed hanging cobwebs 
From our outgrown fears, 
Cleaned away clinging cobwebs 
That smelled of dead years. 


Blow away, March! 

Don’t you know 

When your work is all done? 

Harth’s green army marches with pen- 
nants all flying, 

The grasses and tulips their spear points 
are trying; 

My daffies are pushing their heads to the 
sun, 

With this April morn a new year has 
begun ! 


he 


Father, after having received letters of 
praise from his publishers, was beginning 
to receive checks. The first one he 
promptly endorsed and, calling Theodora 
to his study, laid it in her lap. “Toward 
the college. expenses of my daughter, of 
whom I’m inordinately proud,” he began 
so gravely that Theo flushed bright red 
with pleasure. “O Daddy! You don’t 
mean these will keep coming! As big as 
these! This one would pay a _ house- 
keeper for goodness knows how long!” 

“There'll be others for housekeepers. 
The first is for my daughter Theodora.” 
Father, though whimsical, was deeply 
serious. 

“We're all so proud of you, Daddy!” 
Theo’s voice was as sincere as his own. 

“You needn’t be. When could I have 
written this book or any other unless my 
efficient daughter had wrestled with pots 
and pans and ironing-boards?”’ 

“Oh, Daddy, don’t.” Theo was plainly 
embarrassed. “I shouldn’t have gone off 
like a pig in the first place. You know it. 
And then when I came home, I shouldn’t 
have thought even once of going back. 
Anyway, I didn’t do a thing. It was Roy. 
Where’s Roy?’ 

“Theo, what on earth is all this about 
Roy, anyway? Curiosity? I’m bursting. 
All these months Roy has been your stay 
in time of stress. Now, thanks to you, 
we've come out on top of the heap.” 

“It was Roy.” 

“In one more minute your father will be 
demented before your eyes.” 

“Tt was Roy.” Theo, arms around Roy’s 
neck, buried her face in his ruff. “You'd 
tell, Daddy. You’d think it was silly.” 

“Tell? You know better. Roy is an 
honored and handsome member of the 
household. If he’s also a prince in dis- 
guise, time I knew it.” 

“Well,” began Theo slowly, her voice 
muffled in Roy’s ruff, “you know I started 
to town one day to do errands and to get 
my ticket. I meant-to leave this house- 
hold in that awful state. Remember?” 
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“T remember I wanted you to*have the 
chance to go back to college.” 

“And halfway to town—I was trying 
not to feel I was running off—I was feel- 
ing all horrid inside and saying to my- 
self there were plenty of girls who 
wouldn’t mind cooking and ironing, and 
I was trying to make myself believe I was 
cut out for something better—that I’d be 
out of place in a kitehen—and”’— Long 
pause. 

‘And 2 : 

“And I looked out the window. That’s 
all there was to it. I just happened to 
look out the window of the trolley.” 

“No, young lady, that is no end of a 
story, even in these modern days. Go on.” 

“Well, all I saw was a ramshackle old 
delivery wagon, a dejected old black horse 
hitched to it, and a grubby boy climbing 
over the wheel into the driver’s seat. 
And’— 

“And? Theo, I’ll shake you if you don’t 
hurry !” 

“Well, on the seat was the most wonder- 
ful collie I ever saw. Thoroughbred, 
every hair of him. And he wagged his 


tail at that grubby boy, and barked with | 


joy when that old horse shambled off.” 

Father’s eyes began to twinkle. 

“Happened to be his job,” finished Theo. 
“And his job didn’t do anything to dis- 
guise him. Anybody could see, rickety old 
outfit and all, that he was a thorough- 
bred.” 

Father’s laugh rang through the house 
as it had not in years.. “Were we as bad 
as that! That dejected old black horse 
could never have felt worse than I did 
that day I thought you were going to get 
your ticket!” | 

Theo’s laugh rang with his. “Oh Daddy, 
I never thought of it that way! Truly I 
never meant to liken you all to that miser- 
able outfit! I just thought if a collie 
could overcome such handicaps’— Laugh- 
ter gained its way with them both. 

Father, serious first, stooped to stroke 


Roy’s head. ‘That collie you saw never 
proved it half so well as you have, my 
dear.” ; 
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“That a thoroughbred can do anything.” 

“QO Daddy !” 

“That one swift look out the trolley 
window did more for this household than 
you realize. Now that I know what that 
look taught you, I can better stand your 
having given up your college year, since 
now you can finish in peace of mind.” 

“T can’t take Roy with me,” murmured 
Theo. 

“Roy will be my own special charge, 
and between us we'll keep the best secret 
I’ve ever heard in the world.” 


[All rights’ reserved] 


Memorial to Joseph Jefferson 


On February 20, a memorial window 
in honor of the famous actor, Joseph Jef- 
ferson, was unveiled in New York City, 
in “The Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner,” a famous church among actors. 
The window realistically pictures Jef- 
ferson in his best known réle,—Rip Van 
Winkle. In the same church are three 
other windows, in memory of Hdwin 
Booth, H. J. Montague, and Richard 
Mansfield. 
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The President’s Day | 


C. Bascom Slemp, retiring secretary to 
President Coolidge, thus pictures the 
President’s day: 

“President Coolidge trains for the work 
of his office. He has his breakfast at 7, 
his luncheon at 1 and his dinner at 7. 
He takes his exercise regularly in the 
morning and late in the afternoon, and he 
retires early. The real day’s work is be- 
tween 9 and 1 o’clock. After that the 
President’s time is his to do with as 
he pleases. He can study, he can pore 
over state papers, he can have me make 
some engagements for him for the after- 
noon, or he ean rest. That is the secret 
of our President’s good health, despite 
the vicissitudes of the offiee. If the pres- 
ent system is kept up I do not see why 
he should not come out of his term enjoy- 
ing the same health he now enjoys.” 

It is reported that the President has 
gained in weight. 


“Radio But a Child” 


Lee de Forest, noted as a radio expert 
and inventor, says: “Radio is but a child, 
but it is growing more rapidly than any 
other medium in the lives of the people. 
Its power for influence upon the public 
mind can hardly be estimated. It may 
ultimately require government  super- 
vision to elevate it to the standard such 
a powerful influence must needs have. 
The number of broadcasting stations must 
be limited and the programs supplied by 


‘real artists, who will be paid for their 


services. Under government supervision 
this is all feasible, as is shown by the 
experience of England, where such a 
plan is enforced.” 


New Postage Stamps 


The U. S. Government will issue, about 
April 1, two new postage stamps, of the 
two-cent and fivecent denominations. 
Red and black are the colors for the 
former stamp, blue and black for the 
latter. Both are to commemorate the one- 
hundredth anniversary, on October 9, of 
the landing of the first shipload of Nor- 
wegian immigrants in the United States, 
and will picture the Norwegian ship 
Restaurationen, which brought the im- 
migrants to this country. The five-cent 
denomination will show the American 
and Norwegian flags in its border. 


President Lowell Says 


A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Har- 
vard University, says: 

“In school, a pupil does set tasks under . 
eonstant supervision. His time in school 
hours is carefully apportioned for him, 
and he follows a carefully prescribed 
régime. In college, all this should be very 
different. The student should then reach 
a point where he can largely direct his 
own work and thought toward a distant 
object with the guidance, the aid, and the 
inspiration of mature scholars. Not ~ 


otherwise will he be capable of develop- 


ing his natural talents to the utmost in 


his life’s career, whatever it may be.” : | 
Ye 


Their idealism dominates 


ITHIN TEN DAYS after Young Peo- 

ple’s Sunday, which came this year 
on February 15, reports have been re- 
ceived from approximately one hundred 
churches that observed the day. With 
several more reports still to come into the 
office of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, it is expected that the widespread 
consecration of this day to youth through- 
out the denomination will reflect the in- 
ereasing interest which the young folk 
of the world are taking in a forward- 
looking religion. In most of these one 
hundred churches, the young people had 
entire charge of the service of worship, 
and in some sixty churches, they occupied 
the pulpits. 

For the sixth year, the H. A. B. Club, 
the young people’s organization at the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, P.Q., 
conducted a candlelight vesper service. A 
balanced appraisal of the old and the new 
in the search for truth and the building 
of society was evidenced in the sermon 
by the president of the club, David Cowan. 

“Custom and tradition, recognized as 
being strong and valuable motives for 
human actions, ean hardly be accepted as 
final and satisfactory explanations for 
principles which clash with accepted 
knowledge of the day,” said Mr. Cowan. 
“Old things are by no means bad because 
they are old, nor new things good because 
they are new, but change is nevertheless 
discouraged by a great body of people 
who hold, more or less sincerely, that no 
good can come of it. .-. . 

“We are in an age of stock taking. 
The catastrophe of 1914 has precipitated 
our self-examination—our drawing up of a 
balance sheet of social assets and liabili- 
ties. . . . People are now occupied in re- 
building their institutions. . In the 
search for truth and sincerity, those in- 
_ stitutions which are the most flexible, to 
speak almost paradoxically, are those 
which will show the least change. Always 
retaining great respect for the past, we 
must mould for the future.” 

At Marblehead, Mass., two addresses 
were given. Miss Annie Doe, president 
of the Y. P. R. U. branch, spoke on “See- 
ing Things Through.” ‘A postponed act 
is never so well done,” she declared. Doro- 
thy Cropley, talking on “Friendship,” thus 
defined a true friend: “One who is in- 
terested in your success and who always 
gives a cheerful and encouraging word to 
help you climb the ladder; one who cares 
for you through sickness and sorrow.” 

“Robert Louis Stevenson and the Re- 
ligious Life” was the topic of the address 
delivered in the First Unitarian Church 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, by Miss Doris Wulff, 
president of the Unitarian Club. She be- 
gan: “For guidance the old church has 
sought the lives of saints and legends of 
mythical and semi-mythical persons. We 
of the newer faith find inspiration in noble 
life wherever it is lived. . . . Were 
we to write a book of saints, I should want 
to include Robert Louis Stevenson. This 
place he deserves because he, too, is a 
; prophet of the foul.” He believes that 
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Ywirhg People Fill the Pulpits 


services on February 15 


what is essential is to tend the inner 
lamp. His strong certainty of this won 
for him joy in life.” 

Robert Block, a recent graduate in law 
at the State University of Iowa, who 
has set up practice in Davenport, Iowa, 
preached in the Davenport church on 
“The Religious Heritage of the Younger 
Generation.” Miss Virginia Hatch spoke 
on “Faith and Religion,’ in the pulpit 
of the Meadville, Pa., church. At Spring- 
field, Mass., Ward S. Yunker preached 
on “Onward and Upward.” ‘What Ails 
Our Youth?’ was the question answered 
by BE. W. Tomlinson in the church at 
Sioux City, Iowa. A symposium on “The 
Attractiveness of Religion” was carried on 
in All Souls Church, Chicago, Ill, by 
Raymond C. Lalor, Leo C. Quick, and 
Agnes Bruder. Miss Elizabeth Harvey of 
Wellesley College and George Metcalf of 
Harvard, preached at the Second Church 
in Boston, Mass., on “Religion and Youth.” 
“Young Thought’ was the topic of the 
service at the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester, Mass.; Thomas Wood Hoag 
delivered the sermon. In Unity Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., John Heddaeus preached 
on “Working Together” and Miss Evelyn 
Peavy reviewed Professor Coe’s book, 
“What Ails Our Youth?’ At Long Beach, 
Calif., Leslie Whipple and Miss ~Helen 
Upton preached on “The Spirit of Youth 
in the Life of the Church.” In the Berke- 
ley, Calif., church Miss Lauramay Tins- 
ley’s address was entitled, ‘“Where’er 
They Shall Be Found.” 

The Southern California Federation of 
Young People’s Religious Unions had 
charge of the service in the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh in Los Angeles, Calif. The 
pageant, “The Consecration of Sir Gala- 
had,’ was performed, and the following 
addresses were given: ‘What Young 
People Can Do for the Church,” Miss 
Natalie Robinson of the Progress Club, 
Hollywood; “What the Church Can Do 
for Young People,’ Miss Helen Upton of 
the Starr King Club, Long Beach; “Reli- 
gion for College Students,” Edwin Thayer 
of the Neighborhood Young People’s So- 
ciety, Pasadena; ‘The Value of Religious 
Fellowship, Lawrence Hawkins of The 
Fellowship, Los Angeles. 

As the major event of Young People’s 
week in the New York City area, the 
Metropolitan Federation’ of Young People 
produced the three-act Clare Kummer 
comedy, “Rollo’s Wild Oat,” at the Com- 
munity Church, February 17. This is the 
first production to be staged by the entire 
Metropolitan district, and marks the be- 
ginning of a Little Theater movement. 
Several of the churches in and about 
New York have little theater groups of 
their own. The young people in the 
Greater Boston, Mass., district produced 
“The Limpet” on February 20 and 21. 


Younestown, Onto.—The contract has 
been awarded and work has begun on the 
new First Unitarian Church building. 


+ 
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Renewed Life, Larger Numbers, 
Better School, in this Church 


Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman began his 
first pastorate as a Unitarian minister at 
New Brighton, 8.I., April 13, 1924. Mr. 
Chapman is a young man who recently 
came over from the Methodist Church. 
He entered upon his field of work with an 
enthusiasm which inspired the congrega- 
tion to new hopes and renewed effort. 
Two opportune legacies took care of the 
accumulated deficit. The Woman’s Al- 
liance also provided $600 with which the 
roof of the church was repaired, and the 
parsonage renovated. 

Mr. Chapman took charge of the 
Church school, secured a new corps of 
teachers, increased the number of classes 
for the purpose of better grading. New 
pupils began to come in until now the 
roster of pupils is about fifty per cent. 
larger than before. 

Mrs. Chapman organized a Camp Fire 
group of twenty girls, of whom about 
half belong to the church. The reorgan- 
ized chapter of the Laymen’s League has 
also taken on new life. It was repre- 
sented at the Niagara meeting last Sep- 
tember by its president and another dele- 
gate; it has held two forums, one ad- 
dressed by Rey. Charles F. Potter of the’ 
West Side Church, and one by J. Henry 
Scattergood. Other forums are to be held. 

Church attendance shows a _ definite 
improvement. It is especially encourag- 
ing that men now form from one-fourth 
to one-third of the congregation. Thirty- 
two names, old and new, have been added 
to the church roll. The increased inter- 
est and larger numbers are favorably 
affecting finances, and there is good 
ground for the hope that by the end of 
the year the Church of the Redeemer will 
be not only self-sustaining but stronger 
than it has ever been. 


Balewa, ck healesical . Chair 


A bequest of $50,000 to found a _ pro- 
fessorship in the Theological School in 
Harvard University is contained in the 
will of the late Rev. Robert Swain Mori- 
son, Unitarian minister and librarian 
emeritus of the Theological School li- 
brary, who died February 12. The new 
chair will be in memory of his father, 
John H. Morison. Other bequests are 
to the trustees of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, $5,000; American Uni- 
tarian Association, $3,000; First Congre- 
gational Parish (Unitarian) in Milton, 
Mass., $1,000; Harvard University, $2,000 
in trust for the purchase of books for the 
Theological School. 

———ey 


Channing Federation Elects 


The annual meeting of the Channing 
Federation was held in Taunton, Mass., 
on February 8, and the following oflicers 
were elected for the coming year: direc- 
tor, Miss Bleanor MacGregor, Providence, 
R.I.; president, Roswell B. Dunham, 
Fairhaven, Mass.; first vice-president, 
Miss S. Iola Rose, New London, Conn. ; 
second vice-president, Miss Emma Kelley, 
Newport, R.I.; secretary, Murray m. 
Morse, New Bedford, Mass.; treasurer, 
Walter S. Grant, Taunton, Mass. 
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Church and Theater Once More Partners 
Broadway producer takes West Side play 


The second play presented by the Meet- 
ing House Theater of the West Side Uni- 
tarian Church in New York City has been 
sold to a Broadway producer. This is one 
evidence of the success of a movement 
less than a year old. 

Last spring several members of the 
West Side Unity Club, which is affiliated 
with the national Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, decided to’ start a little 
theater, somewhat after the Harvard “47 
Workshop” idea, and produce original 
plays in the church Social Hall. The 
group grew to over forty and worked 
faithfully during the summer. In Octo- 
ber the first play, ‘The Poor Fish,” was 
presented. All through the audience at 
the close of the performance, the remark 
was heard, “Why, these aren’t amateurs ; 
this is professional work.” 

The second play, “Jane’s Business,” 
presented December 10 and 11, found 
Broadway managers in the audience and 
one of the producers present purchased 
the play for production by a new art 
theater group in a Broadway theater. It 
will probably appear this season just as 
it was given at the West Side church, but 
under a different name. The young people 
were glad to have professional recogni- 
tion of their work, but regretted to lose 
their leading man, who was engaged by 
the same producer and is now appearing 
in another play at the famous little 
Punch and Judy Theater. 

The players have been fortunate in hay- 
ing a professional director, Miss Fay 
Baker, formerly of the St. Louis, Mo., 
Theater Guild, and herself an actress 
of distinction. A specialty is made of 
producing new manuscripts, which are 
thus brought to the attention of New York 
managers. A corps of play readers are 
constantly at work examining new plays. 
Any REGISTER readers are invited to sub- 
mit manuscripts. Modern plays with a 
liberal message are especially desired. 
Although the stage in the church Social 
Hall is very well equipped for an amateur 
stage, plays are avoided which call for 
too complicated stagecraft. 

The Meeting House Theater seeks to 
develop workers in all departments of 
drama presentation from playwright to 
stage electrician. Besides the production 
group, always at work upon the current 
play, there is the laboratory group under 
training in a practice play, shown only 
to patrons of the theater who are season 
subscribers. Besides these two groups, 
the Meeting House Theater has the follow- 
ing officers and staff: president, Benjamin 
B. M. Farnsworth; secretary, Betty 
Boyle; treasurer, Marian I. Lord; general 
manager, Jean D. Grey; publicity director, 
Mildred T. Davis; assistant, Dorothy 
Howison; play readers, Annie Barnouw, 
Benjamin B. M. Farnsworth, Irene Biel- 
man, Mimosa Pfaltz, Elizabeth Prodell; 
stage director, Fay Baker; prompter, Har- 
rison Cardiff. 

The author of “The Poor Fish” is Fred 
Eastman, recently with the Survey and 
now managing editor of the Christian 


Work. The author of “Jane’s Business” 
is Marjorie Hillis, daughter of Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis. Miss Hillis is a pupil of 
Hatcher Hughes, author of “Hell-bent Fer 
Heaven,” who is also interested in the 
Meeting House Theater. 

This “little theater’ has benefitted by 
its connection with the church, and the 
church has gained by encouraging the 
players in their work. Not only have 
many people in the play audiences been 
drawn to the building who otherwise 
would not have become acquainted with 
the church and its aims, but young people 
with ambition to act have been drawn into 
the group and have gradually come into 
contact with other departments of the 
church. The wife of a Columbia profes- 
sor joined the theater and appeared in 
the plays. She then joined the church, 
became musical director of the Church 
School, brought in an outside pianist to 
help her, and then got the pianist to join 
the church. 

The theater has also done much to 
stimulate the interest of the people of 
the immediate neighborhood in the church. 
Elaborate and unique programs contain 
advertisements of community merchants 
and afford an auxiliary source of income 
to the theater. _In a recent program a 
cross word puzzle appeared, the answer 
to which could only be secured at the 
shop of advertisers in the program. Miss 
Mildred T. Davis, publicity manager for 
the theater, has done such original work 
that she has just been offered and has 
accepted a position in the publicity de- 
partment of the Keith Theaters. 

Moreover, a valuable expression outlet 
has been afforded the enthusiastic young 
people of the church. Best of all, a prac- 
tical demonstration has been made of the 


fact that the ancient alliance of the church: 


and the drama can be renewed in these 
days to the strengthening of both. 

The minister of the church, Rey. Charles 
Francis Potter, is quoted in a recent pro- 
gram as saying, “The theater and the 
church should not be suspicious of each 
other but partners in a common enter- 
prise. The delineation of character must 
precede the improvement of it. Self- 


recognition is necessary to self-develop- 
ment.” 


N. Y. League Gives to Schools 


Readings from the “Pleasantries” col- 
umn of old issues of THe CuristTiAn Rec- 
ISTER was the concluding feature of a 
“Miscellany” program by the New York 
League of Unitarian Women at their 
meeting on February 6 in the Church 
of the’ Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. Another 
number was the reading of ‘Wayside 
Pulpit” selections contributed by branch 
presidents. 

A collection amounting to about $40 
was taken for the Southern schools. At 
the close of the meeting, the president of 
the League, Mrs. Alfred B. Robinson, 
presented each guest with a copy of her 
“Practical Psychology.” More than 175 
women attended the meeting. 
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Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


Already acknowledged.......-...-+- $7,281.10 


Jan. 2. Second Unitarian Cong’l. So- 
ciety, Brooklyn, be ge 141.60 
8. Society in Sturbridge, Mass. 44.29 
3. Sunday School, Ayer, Mass. 5.00 
8. Society in Sudbury, Mass. 20.00 
5. Society in Madison, Wis. 50.00 
5. Society in Dedham, Mass. . 240.65 
5. Society in Lowell, Mass. 227.93 

7. Miss Anna W. Prince, West 
Somerville, Mass........ 10.00 
7. D.M. Holbrook, Suffern, N.Y. 5.00 

10. Miss Matilda G. Cooledge, 
Boston, Mass..... ...e0es 20.00 
10. Rociety in Concord, Mass. 3.00 
12. ve Weston, Roxbury, Saal 

12. Miss met R. White, Bos- 
ton, MASS: fs 4.01. ee Ae 5.00 

12. Mrs. Francis H. Day, Ro- 
chester, Me setae 22 eer 20.00 
13. Society in Belmont, Mass. 100.00 
13. Society in St. Paul, Minn. 250.00 

13. “In Memory of Josiah E. 
Bacon i fae 2 <A dis es Se 100.00 

15. Eastport, Me., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ....... 10.00 

16. Milon Baker, Philadelphia, 
RON. ENS. Ric. ae 5.00 

16. Joseph M. Cormack, At- 
Tanta, Gas. spine oes 5.00 

16. Mr. and Mrs. Richard BE. 
Dodge, Storrs, Conn..... 10.00 

16. Miss Annie Wentz, Balti- 
more, Mdcit «00 on dere 15.00 

17. Palmer G. Townsend, Wat- 
Sonville, Calif... 2k aes 5.00 

17. W. B. Jolls, M.D., Orchard 
Ravi, aINGy cecil + aitene otek 5.00 

17. George B. Noyes, M.D., Ston- 
TNgtOn) MG ia. Sasa Oe ae 5.00 

17. Mrs. Mary R. Ainsler, Cla- 
TI0D; (Po... 31 4 eee 10.00 
17. Alvin Waggoner, Philip, S.D. 7.00 
17. S.C. Damon, Kingston, R.I. 5.00 

17. Miss Bertha Coolidge, Troy, 
NHS lites pee ee 5.00 

17. Mrs. Agnes B. Hoffman, 
Wellesley, Mass......... 5.00 
17. J. D. Dodge, Harrison, Ark. 10.00 
17. Glen J. Goodridge, York, Pa. 10.00 

17. James T. Lockwood, Appo- 
nang. H.F: 1.4020 = aaa 15.00 

17. Mrs. Charles D. White, Nor- 
wich, Comi. io <1 tae 5.00 
17. Ira B. Hyde, Princeton, Mo. 10.00 

17. Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Dula- 
baum, Hartville, Ohio.... 5.00 
17. J. R. Campbell, Scottdale, Pa. 5.00 

17. J. S. Campbell, Bellevue, 
MWexages. i¢hews as eee 5.00 

20. J. A. Lawson, Rocky Ford, 
COIlG.. asec veces ee caret 10.00 

20. Mrs. M. L.. Hawley, Bing- 
hamtorny NW. « ste sicuesae a 5.00 

20. Miss Katharine S. Farley, 
So. Manchester, Conn.... 10.00 

20. Mrs. Bliza Stannard, 
Richland, Iowa.......... 5.00 

22. Miss Mary BH. Pierce, Dor- 

chester, Mass., to create 
life memberships........ 200.00 


22. Society in Westwood, Mass. 25.00 
23. Ses ae F. Hanson, Follett, 


ROR svar ce chslehsve ce tip te aes 5.00 
26. Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
ton, Massisre 25 stee ders 10.00 
28. Society in Pembroke, Mass. 5.00 
28°" Anonymous! .5s00 + ones ee 200.00 
29. Miss Mary Cheney, So. Man- 
cheater, COMMS sects «sia a 10.00 
29. Mrs. Sarah A. Turnbull, 
Schenevus, N.Y.......... 7.00 
29. Mrs. F. L. Brown, Gales- 
DULG, Likes ons ae ee 5.00 
30. Associate Members........ 101.10 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Jan. 14. ane Church, Boston, 
eeaianadic aivuveeie Ted 50.00 
26. Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
ton; * Masse. .0@.).. oie 10.00 
$9,313.67 


Henry H. Fuuuer, J'reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Monrrciair, N.J.—From the proceeds of 
its concerts, Unity Church has voted $100 
for the purchase of books of music and 
about music for the Public Library. A 
like gift has been made for the last 13m. 
years. 


* 
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GREV Vivian T. Pomeroy 
Installed at Milton, Mass. 


.The First Congregational Parish in 
Milton, Mass., held services of installation 
on February 8 for Rev. Vivian T. Pom- 
eroy. Mr. Pomeroy was a Congregation- 
alist minister in England, successor to 
the pulpit of Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, 
in Bradford, and during the past year 
has been serving as associate minister of 
the Milton church with Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins, who was recently made minister 
emeritus. ; 

Ministers who officiated were Mr. Steb- 
-bins, who made the invocation, led the 
responsive reading, and gave the charge 
to the people; Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, who 
preached the sermon; Rev. Albert D. 
Smith of the First Evangelical Congrega- 
tional Society of Milton, who read the 
Scriptures; and Rev. Harold E. _B. 
Speight, who extended the greeting of the 
Fellowship and offered the prayer of 
installation. Reginald L. Robbins, chair- 
man of the Parish Committee, led in the 
act of installation. 

Dr. Eliot recalled his own intimate as- 
sociations and affectionate relationships 
with the parish and its ministers. He 
mentioned that he had attended the last 
installation service in the meeting-house 
on a weekday afternoon in June, 1886. 
That was the first installation service he 
had ever witnessed, and it was made 
memorable by the never-to-be-forgotten 
charge to the minister given by Dr. Hor- 
atio Stebbins to his son. 

Dr. Eliot went on to recall the facts 
of the first ordination and installation 
service in Milton, when Rey. Peter 
Thatcher, then a young man of thirty, 
and afterwards for nearly fifty years min- 
ister of the parish, ‘was ordained. He 
quoted from Mr. Thatcher’s letter of ac- 
ceptance dated May 8, 1681. The letter 
began with a prolonged review of all the 
conditions of the new church and com- 
munity and proceeded: “The considera- 
tion of all these things and many more 
which I might but shall not mention, call- 
ing aloud upon me for more than ordi- 
nary preponderation, due consultation, fer- 
vent supplication, and speedy resolution 
with final determination—I have dil- 
igently weighed and preponderated, seri- 
ously consulted with others, earnestly 
and extraordinarily supplicated, both 
publicly, privately and secretly, divine 
guidance and conduct, and do therefore”— 
If Mr. Thatcher’s study of the situation 
and account of it was elaborate, his sum- 
ming up was very much to the point— 
“resolve and determine to give myself to 
the work of the Ministry among you upon 
these conditions: First, so long as you 
continue one among yourselves. Second, 
so long as I may enjoy the liberty of my 
own judgment. ‘Third, so long as you 
subject yourselves to the ordinances of 
the church. Fourth, so long as I may 
follow my studies without distraction.” 

“We could have,’ said Dr. Eliot, “no 
better definition of the mutual duties of 
pastor and parish to-day.” Mr. Thatcher 
required for himself liberty of conscience 
‘and of utterance, and opportunity to pur- 
sue and speak the truth, and he required 
of the congregation unity, teachableness, 


Re 
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and respect for the ordinances and of the 

church and the habits of public worship. 
Dr. Eliot quoted from Peter Thatcher's 

journal the following items: 

“May 20, 1681. This day the Ordination 
beer was brewed. 

May 30, 1681. This day they made an 
arbor to entertain the messengers of the 
churches. 

June 1, 1681. This day I was ordained. 
Old Mr. Eliot, Mr. Mather and Mr. Wil- 
lard laid on hands. We sung the twenty- 
fourth Psalm. I gave the benediction. 
They dined in the arbor.” 

“IT cannot,” said Dr. Eliot, “claim direct 
descent from John Eliot of Roxbury, but 
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Gifts Valued at $30,000 
to St. Paul Church in Year 


The addition of a full-time parish 
worker to the staff, the work of the Com- 
munity Service Committee, the organiza- 
tion of a young people’s society, and be- 
quests and gifts amounting to more than 
$30,000, were items in last year’s work 
reported for Unity Church in St. Paul, 
Minn., at the annual meeting of the 
church, January 31. The Building Com- 
mittee reported completion of the Ames 
Memorial Chapel and the gift of the beau- 
tiful stained glass window from the In- 
formal Club of St. Paul, of which Mr. 


CONFIRMATION CLASS OF 1924, AT HANSKA, MINN. 


These young people at Hanska, Minn., were instructed in the fundamentals 
of the Unitarian faith and confirmed in church membership by Dr. Amandus 


H. Norman, their minister. 


In the center and to the right of the picture is 


Dr. Norman, and beside him is Rev. Frank O. Holmes of Cambridge, Mass., 
who preached the confirmation sermon 


it is pleasant to find that men of my 
pame and lineage are still called upon to 
participate in the installation service of 
a minister in the First Congregational 
Parish of Milton.” 


Correction 


It was stated in Tur RecGister of Feb- 
ruary 12, on the basis of a news note 
published elsewhere, that the late Miss 
Alice F. Young of Worcester, Mass., had 
bequeathed $500 to Rey. George B. Spurr 
at Beverly, Mass., for Sunday school work. 
The bequest, however, does not limit the 
nature of the work for which it is made, 
but is to be used at Mr. Spurr’s discre- 
tion; and Mr. Spurr is serving as minister- 
at-large for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in the First Parish, Brewster, Mass. 


BRooKLINE, MAss.—A permanent fund 
for Christmas decorations has been made 
possible for the Second Unitarian Church 
by a gift of $500 from Mrs. Florence C. 
Cunningham of Boston, Mass., as a memo- 
rial to her sister, Mrs. Mary Clapp Alline. 


Ames was so long a member. The new 
memorial organ, given by the family of 
Mrs. BE. B. Cochran, will be ready in about 
six weeks. 

Charles L. Sommers, Mrs. Charles H. 
Putnam and G. A. Youngquist were elec- 
ted trustees for three years, and Mrs. C. 
Reinhold Noyes was elected to fill the 
vacancy of one year caused by the retire- 
ment of Mrs. Walter BE. Richardson. At 
the annual meeting of the trustees held 
on February 8, Harold E. Wood was 
elected chairman of the Board for the 
coming year, and Julian B. Baird, treas- 
urer, and William A. Laidlow, secretary, 
were re-elected. 

Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, the minister, 
is one of four representatives from the 
United States to the Centenary observ- 
ance in London. Dr. Albert Parker Fitch 
will fill the pulpit during his absence to- 
gether with the English visitors, Rey. 
Alfred Hall of Sheffield and Rey. Law- 
rence Redfern of Liverpool. 


Nothing should be done in a hurry that 
can be done slowly.—Robert L. Stevenson. 
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Towa Society Celebrates its Forty Years 


J. Herbert Quick was once attendant of Sioux City Church 


The First Unitarian Church in Sioux 
‘ity. Iowa, recently celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of the establishment 
of the church. Its history goes back to 
the first meeting, held Sunday, February 
1, 1885, in the court house of that time, 
which has since been demolished. Rey. 
Osear Clute of Iowa City, Iowa, preached 
the sermon. Steps were immediately 
taken to organize a society, and on Feb- 
ruary 15 a provisional Board of Directors 
was appointed. 

The anniversary program consisted of 
three parts. On Friday, January 30, the 
members of Unity Circle and of Unity 
Guild held a joint meeting and luncheon, 
with several reminiscent addresses, the 
principal one being by Mrs. Rebecca 0. 
Smith, who was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the church, and also of Unity 
Circle. 
liam R. Smith, was the first president of 
the society. 

Sunday morning, February 1, the anni- 
versary service was held. Prof. Stephen H. 
Bush, head of the Department of Romance 
Languages in the University of Iowa, and 
an active member of the Iowa City Uni- 
tarian Church, delivered the anniversary 
address, on the subject, “Contrasts.” 

The birthday dinner was given Thurs- 
day evening, February 5. The parish 
room was filled. At one large table were 
gathered about fifty of the “old-timers.” 
Among those present who were active at 
the time of the organization of the church, 


Mr. Baldwin Installed 
at Framingham, Mass. 


Rev. Ralph Howard Baldwin, formerly 
pastor of a Congregational church in San 
Mateo, Calif., was installed in the minis- 
try of his first Unitarian church, the First 
Parish of Framingham, Mass., Febru- 
ary 15. 

Rey. Abbot Peterson made the opening 
invocation; Rev. Chester Arthur Drum- 
mond read the Seripture lesson; and Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen preached the 
sermon. Robert H. Graham, chairman of 
the Board of Assessors, led the congrega- 
tion in the act of installation. Rev. Elmer 
Forbes, secretary of the Department of 
Community Service of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, offered the prayer of 
installation, in place of Dr. Howard N. 
Brown, who, because of a temporary in- 
disposition, was unable to be present. Ar- 
thur St. John Whiting extended the wel- 
come to the First Parish, and Dr. William 
Allen Knight welcomed Mr. Baldwin to 
the community in the name of the clergy- 
men of the town. Special music was given 
by the Wellesley College choir. 

Dr. Knight said that Mr. Baldwin had 
come from San Mateo “along a well lighted 
path,” since from that same San Mateo, 
fifty-five years ago, came Minot J. Savage, 
to take charge of the pulpit which Dr. 
Knight now fills, and whose picture is.in the 
Plymouth vestry, Mr. Savage having be- 
eome later one of the most eminent of 


Her husband, the late Dr. Wil-~ 


makes 


or in the first few years of its. history, 
were Mrs. Rebecca O. Smith, Mrs. Gratia 
R. Caton, Miss Alice Richardson, Dr. 
Grant J. Ross, W. M. Stevens, Mrs. A. B. 
McManus, George L. Slutter, Joseph Red- 
sall, James F. Toy, and many others whose 
activities forty years ago were confined 
to Sunday School attendance. Robin Lynn 
Hamilton, president of the local chapter 
of the Laymen’s League, presided. Mes- 
sages of greeting and of reminiscence were 
read from Rey. Mary A. Safford and Rev. 
Eleanor E. Gordon, the first ministers of 
the church; from Rey. A. L. Hudson, of 
Dorchester, Mass., who, as a Sioux City 
lawyer in 1885, was a charter member 
and a member of the first Board of 
Trustees; from Miss Gertrude C. Ross 
of Milwaukee; and from Miss Emma L. 
Hainer of Orlando, Fla. Addresses were 
given by Mrs. Annie A. Hennessy, Judge 
Albert O. Wakefield, Dr. Grant J. Ross, 
and Rey. Charles EB. Snyder. 

It is interesting to note in connection 
with this anniversary, that J. Herbert 
Quick was an attendant at the Sioux City 
church in its early years. In his last 
novel, “The Invisible Woman,” Mr. Quick 
appreciative reference to Rey. 
Mary A. Safford, and refers frequently 
to Unity Club, ,;which was a literary or- 
ganization begun in November, 1885, in 
the church, and which was continued for 
many years. The first president was Mr. 
Hudson. Mr. Quick was an active mem- 
ber of Unity Club. 


the Unitarian ministers. Dr. Knight ex- 
pressed the hope that grace may be given 
to Mr. Baldwin, as to Mr. Savage, to 
achieve much for the souls of men. 
Speaking from the text: “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God,” Mr. Shippen 
said, in substance: 
Good things sought as ends in them- 
Selves, unrelated to the supreme good, be- 
come relatively evils. The triumph of the 
good or even the better over the best is 
a form of tragedy. It is the way of me- 
diocrity. The Church, the Bible, and rea- 
son are all good, but they are not God. 
They are only derivatives. “After all 
these things do the Gentiles seek,”—that 
is, the pagans, including modern Philis- 
tines,—and seeking, miss the mark of the 
highest. With Church, Bible, reason, 
sought as ends in themselves, their vo- 
taries become ecclesiastics and _ bigots, 
literalists and _ bibliolaters, rationalists 
and dogmatists. God knoweth we have 
need of all these, but Christianity goes 
beyond them, offering impossible objec- 
tives, thus helping man to transcend him- 
self and his world. Paraphrasing the old 
song, I could not love Church, Bible, and 
reason so much, loved I not God more. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Within a few minutes, 
the congregation of the Liberal Christian 
Church recently subscribed $140 for clean- 
ing and decorating the church in prepara- 
tion for the Southern Conference meet- 
ings in April. - 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


EXFERIENCED NURSE versed in art of hy- 
gienic health and youth restoration, desires 
position with semi-invalid. Best of references. 
Mrs. JEAN B. ADAMS, phone 1004-W, Arlington. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja-- 


cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142, Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


BEST CHUM Boy or Girl can have is ST. 
NICHOLAS! Entertaining, informative, 
spirational for Boys’ and Girls from 9 to 16 
years. Better start ST. NICHOLAS now. For 
Fifty Years a Favorite. Published monthly, 
$4.00 yearly. Remit to W. H. BEST, Box 265, 
Oak Park, Il. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GRAPE BELT in western 
New York is one of the wealthiest farming 
and fruit-growing sections in the United 
States. Farming actually pays. Best homes. 
Many with natural gas, electricity, and flowing 
water. Fine locations near Lake Brie and 
Lake Chautauqua. Paved roads. Summer re- 
sorts. Markets. All the social advantages of 
close-by towns. N. Y. Farm Aauncy, Westfield, 
NY. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


‘The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. ; 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
ais 4 a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
. ” Please write for full particulars 

THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiruum B. Nicuots, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


Death 


STONE—At her home, 46 High Street, New- 
buryport, Mass., January 21, 1925, Margaret 
Marshfield Stone, daughter of the late Capt. 
Gyles P. Stone and Sarah Mulliken Stone, in 
her eighty-first year. 
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Their Fifteenth Anniversary 


Northside Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh 
commemorates dedication of building 


The congregation of the Northside Uni- 
tarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., cele- 
brated the fifteenth anniversary of the 
dedication of their church building with 
an appropriate service on February 15. 
Dr. L. Walter Mason, minister: of the 
First Unitarian Church in the same city, 
preached the anniversary sermon. His 
sermon was introduced by personal remi- 
niscences that showed his interest in the 
Northside Church, the building of which 
owed much to his help and inspiration. 

Rey. George R. Gebauer, the minister, 
gave a few words of congratulation. 
After the sermon, Professor Williamson, 
president of the Board of Trustees, read a 
number of greetings received by former 
members and friends and the former 
ministers, now settled elsewhere. There 
were also congratulatory messages from 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Walter Reid 
Hunt, and Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, who 
was minister of a Pittsburgh church at 
the time of the dedication and spoke at 
the service. Professor Williamson spoke 
with much appreciation and warmth of 
the work done by the first minister, Rev. 
Thomas Clayton, now at Fresno, Calif., 
Rey. Charles E. Snyder of Sioux City, 
Iowa, minister from 1911 to 1917, and 
Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, 
Mass., who immediately preceded Mr. 
Gebauer. 


To Celebrate Seventy-five Years 


The First Unitarian Church of Clinton, 
Mass., voted at its recent annual meet- 
ing to celebrate the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the church, with 
appropriate services, later in the year. 
It was also decided to repaint the vestry 
and obtain estimates on redecorating the 
auditorium. Rey. James C. Duncan, the 
minister, in his report, called attention 
to the two bequests this year from the 
late C. C. Stdhe and Levi W. Harris, 
totaling $1,000, and suggested that they 
be used for the redecoration. The report 
of the treasurer showed all bills paid and 
a substantial balance in the treasury. 
The same was reported for the Women's 
Alliance. 

The following officers were sidtted : 
clerk, Harold L. French; trustee, George 
S. Howard; treasurer, Ernest H. Lee; 
almoners, Mr. Duncan and A. W. Con- 
stance; parish committee, Gordon A. 
Brown, Frank HE. Howard, Calvin H. 
Hastings. 


Vesper Services Well Attended 


The Sunday candlelight vesper services 
held in the lobby of the Hotel Vista del 
Arroyo in Pasadena, Calif., have been re- 
sumed with the same attendant popular 
interest as last year. Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt, minister of the Union Liberal 
Church, is in charge of the services and 
the Liberal Church choir furnishes the 
music. The windows of the lobby face 
the sunset, and the cathedral candles and 
the iron cross at one end of the room add 
to the worshipful atmosphere. The Star 
Island service is used. 
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Vesper services recently instituted at 
the First Unitarian Church in ‘Toledo, 


Ohio, are bringing out good attendances 


and encouraging comments. A_ social 


hour follows the service. 


Living Words from Dr. Carruth 


Just before Prof. William Herbert Car- 
ruth died, he penned a letter to a few 
chosen friends, among them Prof. James 
Taft Hatfield of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Unitarian layman of the church in 


. Evanston, Ill. Professor Hatfield has re- 


ceived permission to publish these living 
words from his dead comrade: 


.When you have got the word that I have passed 

Beyond the reach of message and reply, 

Like any letter in the days gone by 

From me alive, this greeting comes,—the last. 

And while the outworn organism is cast 

Into the cleansing furnace, deathless I, 

O friend, am somehow in the spirit nigh 

And hold the lifelong bond of friendship fast. 

When suddenly a candle is snuffed out 

The light seems lost to our imperfect sight, 

Yet are its rays diffused in space about 

Through endless years, high above day and 
night. 

Thus the heart-throbs that mortally have 
thrilled 

In all eternity remain unstilled. 


Faithfully and affectionately, 
Ww. H.C. 
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Rev. Clara Helvie to Broadcast 


Rey. Clara Cook Helvie will broadcast 
the Sunday evening service, March 8, at 8 
o’clock, central time, from station WOC, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

The Unitarian’s religion is a religion of 
humanity, starting from human impulses, 
limited by human capacities, working by 
human methods, and expressing itself in 
human ways.—Hphraim Emerton. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


al oe following hotels are SA pi’ of 
patronage. They render excellen 
service and provide a pleasant are 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 3 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
PISS SNe NES TULL e LULL 


TSTMS MMM eM STI SHI LULL HILL) 
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DWINELL-WRIGHT Company || 


(ONE POUND NETRECECE 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 


HITE HOUSE COFFEE comes to your table, real coffee, with 
all its tich aroma preserved—all its golden coffee fragrance. 
Insist on White House Coffee and taste the flavor that’s roasted in! 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY Boston, Chicago, Portsmouth, Va. 
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SUCCESS is not so 
much in lifting 
YOURSELF 


above others as in 
lifting others 
WITHEYOU 


Theologians at King’s Chapel 


The week-day noon services at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., next week, will 
have representatives of various theo- 
logical schools around Boston as the 
preachers. Tuesday, Rev. Albert C. Knud- 
son, D.D., of the Boston University School 
of Theology ; Wednesday, President George 
BE. Horr, Newton Theological Institution ; 
Thursday, Rev. Professor William Wal- 
lace Fenn, Harvard University Theologi- 
eal School; Friday, Professor Angus Dun, 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 
The service on Monday will be the usual 
organ recital, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist. Noon services at 12.50 o’clock. 
On Wednesday, there is an additional Ves- 
per Service at 4.30 o’clock. 


Mrs. Mead Before Ministers 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead will give an 
address on “Present International Prob- 
lems, including a Discussion of the Proto- 
col,’ before the Unitarian Ministers’ Mon- 
day Club, which will meet in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
March 9, at 11 am. Rev. Francis P. 
Daniels of Milford, N.H., will be the chair- 
man of this meeting, which is open to the 
public. 


Mr. Allen Speaks to Mission 


Women who attended the meeting of 
the Alliance Post Office Mission Commit- 
tee in Boston, Mass., February 20, were 
reminded of one of the several accessions 
to the Unitarian ministry from the Bap- 
tist Church, when Rey. Ben Franklin 
Allen of the Unitarian church in Need- 
ham, Mass., related his experiences. He 
told how he was finally led into Unitarian- 
ism through influences that began with 
his reading of Post Office Mission litera- 
ture when he was in the Baptist ministry. 


Former Minister Dies 


Rev. Robert Swain Morison, librarian 
emeritus of the Harvard Divinity School, 
died at his home in Cambridge, Mass., 
February 12. He was ordained to the 
Unitarian ministry in 1874, and was pas- 
tor of the church in Meadville, Pa., 1874— 
1878. <A further account of his life and 
work will be published in a forthcoming 
issue. 


Hriz, Pa.—As the beginning of a move- 
ment here to promote greater friendship 
among the different churches, the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League of the First Unita- 
rian Church sat at the banquet table with 
members of the Men’s Club of St. Paul’s 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT Dow E.-Reek Cc T O R Y 


|OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 


AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Preswwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S, Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEvEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Nuw York, Curcaao, St. Louis, SAN FRANcIsco 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and gir 


The traditional R’s of Education and also at 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY Keuury, Headmaster 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next quarter will begin March 2. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Ps.D. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chica “4 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadv: 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual ones 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


T: 7 
“ona oh Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
_INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
4 Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Libres Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Loox, President. E.A.Cuunce, Treasurer. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, MASS. 


The Distinctive a of Unitarians to non- 
sectarian social service in Bosto 

A Centre for the education o of youth and adults in 
handicrafts, art, music, dramatics, domestic science, 
physical education, and club activities. 


Aim: ‘‘Better Homes and Better Citizenship.”” 


Cuartes L. DeBNorManp12, i 
Freperick J. Souue, Director 


Episcopal Church on February 9. Dean 
Francis B. Blodgett spoke on “The Posi- 
tion of the Anglican Church in the Reli- 
gious World.” The League chapter ar- 
ranged for this lecture as the first in a 
series of its adult education program. 


dren. 


SacraMENTO, Oatm.—The Children’s 
Church of the First Unitarian Society 
has an enrolment of sixty-three, more 
than twice that of a year ago. The 
attendance averages about fifty-two chil- 
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Personals 


Chief Justice Leslie ©. Cornish of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine recently 
tendered his resignation, to take effect 
March 1. The need for an extended rest 
in the interests of his health was the 
reason given. Justice Cornish is a mem- 
ber of All Souls’ Unitarian Church in 
Augusta, Me. A long editorial tribute to 


se 


The Christian Register 


Justice Cornish by Arthur G. Staples ap- 
peared in the Lewiston, Me., Jowrnal, 
pointing out that in one personality there 
was embodied “so much of dignity, sweet- 
ness, power, wisdom, and honor.” 


Maj. Miles H. McKey, Assistant Attor- 
ney-General of Oregon, is president of the 


new chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
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League, which is being established at 
Salem, Ore. Among the members is 
Judge Rand of the Supreme Court of Ore- 
gon. 


The eighty-fourth birthday of Charles 
A. Murdock, editor of the Pacific Unita- 
rian, was observed at Oakland, Calif., on 
January 25 with Rey. Clarence Reed as 
host. 


More People 
Using Our Toll Lines 


The fire in our Boston toll office seems to have impressed 
the value of toll service on a lot of people who never before 
realized its worth to them. 


There has been a marked increase in our toll business 
since the first announcement that service had been completely 
restored to all points. 


We are receiving additional business from small firms and 
individuals who seldom: used the lines, and calls are coming to 
us from entirely new sources. 


With our new toll equipment, rushed into service in record 
time, we are prepared to give quick service to any point. 


Toll service is not expensive, and affords personal conver- 
sation without loss of time. 


Ask us to quote rates to any point. 


New England Telephone and Telegraph Company 


GEORGE H. DRESSER, General Manager 


~ PLEASANTRIES _| 
Sign in a Chicago neighborhood restau- 


rant: “Don’t be afraid to ask for credit. 
Our refusal will be polite.” 


“Ts your roommate coming back next 
year?” “No. I couldn’t afford him.”— 
University of West Virginia Moonshine. 


Another high explosive is made by mix- 
ing a busy day and a caller who has 
plenty of time—Rochester Times- Union. 


Fable: Once upon a time a man en- 
tered a large department store to buy 
three specific objects, and, not finding 
exactly what he wanted, departed without 
making a purchase.—Life. 


“Auntie, will you please wash my face?” 
“Why, Bobbie, I thought you could do 
that yourself.” ‘Well, I can, but I’d have 
to get my hands wet and they don’t need 
it.’—Illinois Wesleyan Argus. 


A Post Offige Mission chairman received 
the following request for a noted tract 
by Dr. Frank 8S. C. Wicks: “Send me by 
mail just as quick as you possibly can 
‘Good Men in Hell.’ Please rush!” 


A very small boy was trying to lead a 
big St. Bernard up the road. “Where 
are you going to take that dog, my little 
man?” inquired a passerby. “I—I’m go- 
ing to see where—where he wants to go, 
first,’”’ was the breathless reply. 


A young man inheriting a fortune re- 
cently asked a number of large banks and 
trust companies for advice as to a “rela- 
tively Christian investment.” They re- 
plied that it was the first time such an 
inquiry had ever been made.—The Church- 
man. 


She—“You must ask father’s consent.” 
He—“But is that necessary? You have 
promised to marry me.” “I'll marry you 
all right, but, George, dear, you must go 
to father. It pleases him once in a while 
to know that we still consider him one 
of the family.”—London Answer. 


On a certain Saturday afternoon, a boot- 
black stood at a down-town corner and 
shouted, “Shine!” But across the street 
another bootblack was capturing most of 
the trade. Instead of merely crying out 
‘Shine!” this second follower of the Hora- 
tio Alger legend was employing the power 
of suggestion—of imagination. “Get your 
Sunday shine today!” was his invitation. 
—The Progressive Grocer. 


As the rich man was motoring through 
a country district he noticed an old man 
seated outside a cottage with all his fur- 
niture around him. 

“Poor old soul,” the visitor said, stop- 
ping his car and giving the old gentleman 
a bank note. “What’s your trouble; 
evicted, I suppose?” 

“No, sir,” was the mournful reply, “it’s 
just my old woman whitewashing.” 


A man visiting a country town in 
Maine went to the local barber shop for 
a shave. The barber made several slips 
with his razor and each time he would 
paste a small piece of paper over the cut 
to stop the bleeding. When the opera- 
tion was over the victim handed the man 


a dollar. “Keep the change, barber,” he 
said. “It is worth a dollar to be shaved 
by so versatile an artist. Why, man, 
you’re a barber, butcher, and paper- 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Paul Revere Frothingham. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd , 
West Roxbury, Mass, 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General een 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


|PARISH PAPERS 


ne ! 
le Any church, school or class can 


Gd) publish a parish paper by using our 
co-operative plan. A parish paper 
") fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work, 
Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
/ church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
C.R. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
SG invice 
ATISFACTION 
THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Outsells all Other 


Books 


The Bible—we carry it in every 
language and binding 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Brom ‘ield St., Boston 


MacVuffie School 
C~_ For Girls XO 


Emphasizing 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 
Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 
Post Graduate Housecraft Course 


POST GRADUATE ONE YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


A school home where 
your daughter receives 


individual instruction 
under the most careful 
supervision. 
Principals 
John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Springfield, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 


hanger, all in’ one.”—Boston Transcript.'as well as new address. 
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Pleasantries OF °° eee 


Church Announcements 


THD FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Rey. 
Roderick Stebbins, Minister Emeritus. Rey. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, Minister. Morning service 
at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rev. Professor William 
Wallace Fenn, D.D. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 P.M. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
eorner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 


Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.M., All 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. 11 a.M., 


Church Service. The church is open daily for — 


rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


7 
KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold H. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rey. Augustus M. 
Lord, D.D., March 8, 11 a.m. Daily services 
at 12.15 P.M, Monday to Friday inclusive. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Vesper service, Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service on the first Sunday of each 
month after Morning Service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all servy- 
ices. All are welcome. 


Society 
several dozen last year 
and they gave such 
satisfaction I think I 
can dispose of some 
more.’ nd for sam- 
ple and plan free. 


STAINLESS ‘PRODUCTS SALES CO., Inc. | 
1030 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES ree money ney awe: 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES | 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 


STANDARD SETS-$ 5.000 TO $10 000 


